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Memoirs of the Court of King James 
the First. By Lucy Aikin. 2 vols. 
gvo. pp. 857. London, 1822. 

Tue volumes now before us are intend- 

ed as a sequel to the * Memoirs of the 

Court of Queen Elizabeth,’ a work 

which established for the fair author a 

very high character in the literary 

world, and is a valuable contribu- 
tion to the annals of an important 
period of English history. The events 
connected with the court of King 
James are narrated with the same im- 
partial fidelity; there is an equal quan- 
tity of interesting anecdote as in the 
preceding work, and they equally ex- 
hibit the manners, customs, and pecu- 
liarities of the age to which they relate. 

Holding a middle path between bio- | 

graphy and history, they possess the | 





interesting features of both; and Miss 
Aikin, who always displays much good 
sense and sound discrimination i her 
estimate of the character of individu- 
als, paints with admirable fidelity those 
of the court of James, although we 
think her much too favorable to the 
monarch himself. Indeed, there is 
strong, we had alimost said incontesti- | 
ble evidence to prove that King James | 
the First had vices to which a female | 
writer could not even make the most | 
distant allusion. The best and most | 
correct character ever drawn of James, 
that we have met with, is in an excel- 
lent little work now in the course of 
publication *, We coufess that our | 
opinion of this monarch is such, that | 
We are unwilling to occupy our pages | 
either with detailing his vices, bis hy- | 
pocrisy,or his arbitrary privciples; and | 
we trust we shall consult the taste of 
our readers, as we shall certainly do 
Min Aikin's execllent work such poe 
such pas 
sages as relate to the individuals of his 
Court and times, and to the events of | 
isreign, rather than to himself. 

The state of literature, the arts, and 
RI oe — cpoyonedl yer an a 
liom this work Haag’ sae C/ vohic Ne " 26 

) y Chronicle, No. 126 | 





sciences, on the accession of James to 
the Eugiish throne, is well descnbed, 
as follows :— 

‘Music was highly fashionable, and 
practised both by men and women of the 
first rank. A-set of very difficult lessons 
forthevirginals, composed expresslyfor the 
use of Queen Elizabeth, atiests her proti- 
ciency; and a viol de gamba was seen 
hanging up in every fashionabie house, 
and even in the barbers’ shops, to occupy 
the leisure moments of the guests. Seve- 
ral English composers as well as perform- 
ers, had attained to high celebrity among 
their cotemporaries, but Italy was then, as 
now, honoured as the great mistress of the 
art. Zonge published at London, in 1588, 
his AZusica Transalpina, the dedication to 
which supplies the following interesting 
notice of the state of music in the metro- 
polis :— 

*« Since I first began to keep honse in 
this city, it hath been no small comfort 
unto me, that a great number of gentle- 
men and merchants of good account, as 


| well of this realm as of foreign nations, 


have taken in good part such entertain- 
ments of pleasure as my poor ability was 
able to afford them, both by the exercise 
of music daily used in my house, and with 
books of that kind, yearly sent me, out of 
Italy and other places, which being for 


the most part Italian songs, are, forsweet- 


ness of air, very well liked of all, but most 


'in account with them that understand the 


language.” 


‘With respect to the manners of the court, 
over which James was called to preside, it 
may be remarked, that the chivalrous spi- 
rit with which Elizabeth was reproached 
in the earlier period of herrcign, had gra- 
dually faded away with her youth, her 
graces, and the ambitious hopes of her 


_adorers ; and that, amid the gloom thrown 


around her Ceclining years, a tone of pe- 


| dantry, of constraint, and of insipid atfec- 


tation had become general. in no other 
state of public taste could £uphuism have 
been adopted as the reigning language of 


'the fair and noble. 


‘The vice of drinking was a prevalent 





and growing evil, by the testimony of ail 


the satirists and moralists of the age, and 


of the preamble of more than one act of. 


paliv attributed to the habits acquired by 
inilitary men, Curing their service jn} Jan- 
ders; a country long notorious for’ this 
spec ies of eNCct he ordinal 7¢ 4 newly 
established in London, and at this time! 

° ° . ! 
the most fashionable places of resort for 


ry 
“Be 5 





gentlemen are represented as sh ag. f 
most disgraceful scenes of intoxication ane 
riot ; nor was thisthe only mischiefattend- 
ing them; gaming was here pushed to 
a frightful excess. Gangs of sharpers 
haunted these places,,who made it their 
business to single out the wealthy and 
heedless heir or the unsuspecting coun- 
try gentleman ; to insinuate themselves 
into his confidence, and, by a long drawa 
train, to lure him on to destruction.’ 

Some incidents ia the Scottish mo- 
narch’s progress to London are worth re- 
lating: at Newark on Trent be gave an 
earnest of his tyranny, by hanging a cut- 
purse without even the form of a trial :—~ 

‘«*Upon aheath, where the King was 
hunting, not far from Stamford, there ap- 
peared,” savs the relator [of the Royal 
Progress], ‘to the number of an hundred 
high men, that seemed like the Patagones, 
huge long fellows of twelve and fourteen 
teet high, that are reported to live on the 
main of Brazil, near to the Straits of Ma- 
gellan. ‘Che king, at the firstsight, won- 
dered what they were, for that they over- 
looked horse and man. But, when all came 
to all, they proved acompany of poor ho- 
nest suitors, all going upon high sftits, 
prefering a petition against the Lady Hal- 
ton.” ? 

The following ‘reasonable pretty 
jest’ is related, in a letter to the Earl 
of Shrewsbary, to have happened in 
one of the King’s visits to Royston :— 

‘There was one of the King’s special 
hounds, called Jowler, missing one day; 
the King was much displeased that he 
was wanted; notwithstanding went a 
hunting. The next day, when they 
were in the field, Jowler came in amongst 
the rest of the hounds; the King was told 
of him, and was very glad, and, looking 
on bim, spied a paper about his neck, and 
in the paper was written: ‘Good Mr. 
Jowler, we pray you speak to the King, 
(for he hears. vou every day and so he 
doth not us), that 1 will please his Majes- 
ty 19 gO buck to London, for else the 
country will be undone; all our provision 
is spent already ; and we are not able to 
éutertain him longer.’?’ 

‘The marrage of Philip Herbert, 


Patt ~~~") brother to the Earl of P : j 
| parliament 5 and its imecrease was princi | 7 ' Earl of Pembroke, with 


Lady Susan Vere, daughter to the Earl 
of Oxford, as related in a letter of Sur 
Dudley Carleton, dispays the man- 
ners of the court and of the sovereign: 

‘Qn St. John’s day we had the mar- 
riage of Sir Philip Herbert aud the Lady 
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Susan performed at Whitehall, with all 
the honour could be done a great favour- 
ite. 
day put onthe best bravery. ‘Uhe Prince 
and Duke of Holst led the bride to 
church; the Queen followed her from 
thence; the King gave her; and she in 
her tresses and trinkets, brided and_bri- 
dled it so handsomely, and indeed be- 
came herself so well, that the King said, 
if he were unmarried, he would not give 
her but keep her himself. The marriage 
dinner was kept in the great chamber, 
where the Prince and the Duke of Holst 
and the great lords and ladies accompa- 
nied the bride. The ambassador of Ve- 
nice was the only bidden guest of stran- 
gers, and he had a place above the Duke 
of Holst, which the duke took not well. 
But, after dinner, he was as little pleased 
himself; for being brought into the clo- 
set, he was then suflered to walk out, 
his supper unthought of. At night, there 
was a mask in the hall, which, for conceit 
and fashion, was suitable to the occasion. 
There was no small loss that night of 
chains and jewels, and many great ladies 
were made shorter by the skirts. The 
presents Of plate anc other things given 
by the noblemen were valued at £2500; 
but that which made it a good marriage 
was a gift of the king of £500 land for 
the bride’s jointure. They were lodged 
in the Council Chamber, where the King, 
in his shirt and night-gown, gave them a 
reveille matin, before they were up. No 
ceremony was omitted of bride-cakes, 
points, garters, and gloves, which have 
been ever since the livery of the court.’ 


In 1506, Christian I1V., King of 


Denmark, the brother of James’s wife, 
visited England, where he was magui- 
ficently entertained. Harrington de- 
scribes one awkward adventure con- 
nected with this visit:— 

‘“ One day a great feast was held, and 
after dinner, the representation of Solo- 
mon, histemple, and the coming of the 
Queen of Sheba, was made, or, | may bet- 
tersay, Was meant to have been made, be- 
fore their imajesties, by device of the Earl 
of Salisbury and others. But, alas! asall 
earthly things do fail to poor movytals in 
enjoyment, so did prove our presentment 
hereof. The lady who did play the 
queen’s part, did carry most precious gifts 
to both their majesties, but, forgetting the 
Steps arising to the canopy, overset her 
caskets into his Danish Majesty’s lap, and 
fell at his feet, though I rather Uiink it was 
mn his face. Much was the hurry and con- 
fusion, cloths and napkins were at hand 
to make all clean. His Majesty then got 
up, and would dance with the Queen of 
Sheba: but he fell down and humbled 
himself before her, and was carried to an 
inner chamber, and laid on a bed of state, 
which was not a little defiled with the pre- 
sents of the Queen, which had been be- 
stowed upon his garinents; such as wine, 


Cream- beverage, cakes, spices, and other | 


good matters. The entertainments and 





The court was great, and for that | 








show went forward, and most of the pre- 
senters went backward or fell down, wine 
did so occupy their upper chambers. 
Now did appear in rich dress, Faith, 
Hope, and Charity. Hope did essay to 
speak, but wine rendered her endeavours 
so feeble, that she withdrew, and hoped 
the King would excuse her brevity; 
Faith was then alone, for [ am certain she 
was joined with good works, and left the 
court in a staggering condition; Charity 
came to the King’s feet, and seemed to 
cover the multitude of sins her sisters had 
committed; in some sort she made obei- 
sance, and brought gifts, but said she 
would return home again, as there was no 
gift which heaven had not already given 
his Majesty. She then returned to Faith 
and Hope, who were both sick in the 
lower hall. Next came Victory, in 
bright armour, and by a strange medley 
of versilication, did endeavour to make 
suit tothe King; but Victory did not tri- 
umph long; for, after much lamentable 
utterance, she was led away like a silly 
captive, and laid to sleep in the outer 
steps of the anti-chamber. 
did make entry, and strive to get fore- 
most tothe King; but I grieve to tell how 
great wrath she did discover unto those of 
her attendants; and, much contrary to her 
semblance, most rudely made war with 
her olive-branch, and laid on the pates of 
those who did oppose her coming.” ” 

The amiable character of Prince 
Henry, eldest son of the king, is well 
known, norare we to expect much uo- 
velty in the account of this promising 
youth ; we shall, however, select one 
or two anecdotes, which are good, if 
not new :— 

‘Once, when the prince was hunting, it 
chanced the stag, being spent, crossed the 
road, where a butcher and bis dog were 
travelling; the dog killed the stag, which 
was so great that the butcher could not 
carry him off; 
the company came up, they fell at odds 
with the butcher, and endeavoured to in- 
cense the prince against him; to whoin 
the prince soberly answered, “ what if the 
butcher’s dog killed the stag, what could 
the butcher help it???) They replied, if 
his father had been served so, he would 
have sworn so as no man could have en- 
dured it. ‘ Away,’’ replied the prince, 
‘all the pleasure in the world is not 
worth an oath.” 

‘Ina letter addressed to the Prince de 
Joinville soon after, Henry said, that he 
perceived his cousin, during his abode in 
Kngland, had discovered his humour, 
since he had sent him a present of the two 
things he loved best,—arms and horses. 
On another occasion, being asked by the 
Krench ambassador, if he had any message 
to his master, he answered, ‘‘tell him 
what | am now doing ;’’?—tossing the 
pike.’ 

Notwithstanding the various illegal 
means to which James resorted, in or- 
der to obtain money, yet they were 
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eerie, 
far short of producing supplies equal 
to the royal expenditure, and he 
sought further to relieve himself ph, 
catting off the access of his needy anq 
importunate countrymen, whose peti. 
tions he could neither deny Without 
doing violence to his nature, vor grant 
without exciting the jealous murinurs 
of his English subjects :— 

‘A proclamation to this effect was 
issued at Edinburgh, on May 10, 1619 
which sets forth that forasmuch as the 
daily resort of idle persons of base sort 
and condition, was not only very unplea- 
sant and offensive to his majesty, since he 
was daily importuned with their suits and 
begging, and his royal court almost filled 
with them, they being in the conceit of 
all beholders but “idle rascals and poor 
iniserable bodies,’—but their country 
was heavily disgraced by it, and many 
slanderous imputations given out against 
the same, as if there were no persons “ of 
eood rank, comeliness, nor credit” within 
it ;—therefore it was ordered that no cap- 
tains of ships should transport any pas. 
sengers to England without license of the 
privy council. Another proclamation 
takes notice, that one of the errands or 
pretexts of these persons was to demand 


old debts due to them by the king, which, 





when the bhuntsman and | 


it is added, ¢¢ is of all kind of importunity 
the most unpleasing to his majesty.’”? 
(To be concluded in our next.) 
4 De — 


Tivo Voyages to New South Wales and 
Van Dieman’s Land, with a Des- 
cription of the Present Condition of 
that interesting Colony; including 
Facts and Observations relative to 
the State and Management of Con- 
viets of both Sexes. Also, Reftec- 
tions on Seduction and its general 
Consequences. By Vhomas Reid, 
Surgeon, RLN. Sve. pp. 391. Lon- 
don, 1822. 


Mr. Rerp is a good narrator, but a 
‘very indifferent reasoner: his statement 
of facts is, we doubt not, as correct as 





it is clear and intelligible, his inferences 
as weak as they are fallacious. He 1s, 
however, a well-intentioned man, aud 
on this account even his errors ought 
to be respected. Mr. Reid has been 
two voyages to New South Wales, 
the “apacity of a surgeon, a situation 
which gave bim a good opportunity of 
witnessing the treatment and conduct 
of the convicts. In his prelionnary 
remarks he notices the commencement 
of transporting felons to America 1 
1718, which was continued until 1775s 
when the American revolution put ao 
end to our peopling Virginia and Ma- 
rvland with Enehsh outeasts. New 
South Wales, discovered by Captain 
Cook in 1770, opened a new field for 
transports. The tollowing is record 
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by Collins as the beginning of the pre- 
sent colony there :— . | 

«The Commissioners of his Majesty's 
Navy, toward the end of the year 1786, 
sdvertised for a certain number of ves- 
cals to be taken up for the purpose of con- 
veving between seven and eight hundred 
male and female felons to Botany Bay, 
‘y New South Wales, on the eastern 
coast of New Holland, whither it had 
been determined by government to trans- 
port them, after having sought In vain 
upon the African coast for a situation 
possessing the requisites for the establish- 
nent of a colony.’ 


Of the treatment of the convicts pre- 
vious to their departure, we are told 
that,— 

‘The liberality with which convicts 
destined for transportation are clothed 
and victualled for the voyage, now usu- 
ally of four months’ duration, is highly 
deserving of praise, many of the persons 
so circumstanced, or rather the majority 
of them, living more comfortably, by 
many degrees, during that period, than 
they had been used to do for many years 
before. Although, according to the pre- 
sent regulations, they unfortunately have 
nothing in the way of employment to oc- 
cupy their time on the way out; still, as 
the greatest care is taken of their health, 
at the same time that they are abundantly 
fed, they generally look well, and are in 
perfect health, by the period of their ar- 
rival, and fully capable of proceeding to 
any work without celay. 

‘Every convict received on board the 
ship which is to convey the number de- 
termined by government for transporta- 
tion, is provided with one suit of clothes 
and a change of linen, besides a flock 
bed, pillow, and blanket.’ 

The weekly quantity of provisions, 
regularly supplied to a mess of six per- 
soils, Consists. of twenty-eight pounds 
of bread, twelve pounds of flour, six- 


teen pounds of beef, six pounds of 


pork, twelve pints of peas, a pound 
and a half of butter, eight pounds and 


ahalf of rice, half a pound of suet, 


} ; , ; . . 
three pounds of raisins, six pints of 
oatmeal, and a quarter of a pound of 


sugar, Ou their arrival in New South 
Wales, — 

‘The convicts are transferred to the 
care of the principal superintendant, to 
whom all persons who want servants must 
apply. Some demur regarding the as- 
‘ignment of the individual for whom the 
application is made, not unfrequently oc- 
Cu’sin this quarter. Persons of the first 
respectability, weil informed regarding 
to of this kind, have assured me 
lat the settlers have frequently com- 
plained of the ri 
IN Obtainin 


erint 33 P ° . 
i ‘endant of convicts to allow them 


Sery ? ¥ . F : : 
a of their own particular choice, 
we that there was, under such circum- 








difficulty they experieuced | 
g the acquiescence of the su- | 


i 


stances, only one way of procuring what 
they desired. Having no personal know- 
ledge of the manner in which this extra- 
ordinary agency is effected, I do not 
pledge myself for the correctness of the 
statement; but Lam well aware that the 
ditticulty complained of does exist. Every 
settler to whom a convict servant is as- 
signed, is required, by authority of the 
local government, to pay as wages ten 
pounds sterling per annum to a male, and 
seven pounds to a female, besides board 
and lodging. 

‘The male convicts not disposed of as 
servants or by tickets of leave, are formed 
luto gangs, which are stationed in ditier- 
ent parts of the country in governinent 
employ, such as making and repairing 
roads and various other public works, and 
aie maintained from the stores. ‘Lhose 
employed at Sidney and its vicinity are 
lodged in a barrack, which has lately 
been erected, and is fitted for the accom- 
modation of about eight hundred per- 
sons. 
same kind at Emu Plains, but on a sinaller 
scale, which want of time prevented me 
from visiting. ‘The barrack at Sydney is 
spacious and lofty, erected in a healthy 
and appropriate situation ; it is thoroughly 
ventilated, is kept exceedingly clean, and 
has many other advantages. 

‘ Various means hare been adopted to 
restrain the irregularities of convicts, and 
punishments of a summary kind are fre- 
quently inflicted. Ofthese, the most se- 
vere, next to that of death, is transporta- 
tion to the Coal River, which is ordered 
usually by his honour the judge advo- 
cate or a bench of magistrates, for a term 
of years or for life, as the enormity of the 
offence may require. Convicts dread 
this mode of punishment very much, be- 
cause they are there compelled to work 
In chains trom sun-rise to sun-set, and are 
subject also to other restrictions of a high- 
ly penal description. ‘The rigour of this 
sentence is, however, frequently relaxed 
in degree, as the criminal shows signs of 
amendment, and in very few cases is it 
found necessary to subject any of the 
couvicts to a repetition of that sentence. 
Punishment by flogging is sometimes re- 
sorted to, and the infliction, which may 
pe ordered by any magistrate on convic- 
tion, seldom exceeds iwenty-live lashes.’ 


The Neptane, in which Mr. Reid 
made his first voyue 

Wales, had y male culprits on 
board; the Morley, in which he mace 


lis second voyage, was charged with 


-~ 


OWLV 


one hundred and twenptv-oue female | 


convicts, who, if appears, were more 

set feigy 

difficult to manage; and, notwithstand- 
j 


o the 
11S tis : ' 
strance made by Mr. Reid, he ex- 


presses, What no oue but himself, we 
‘ 9 } : bots oust 

presume, could feel, astouisoment * that 

perfection had not as yet been attained 
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There is another building of the) 


e to New South | 


‘private and delicate’ remone | 


‘Mrs. Prvor and Mrs. Coventry, ac- 
companied by the solicitor to the Bank of 
England, came on board. The solicitor 
was cominissioned by the Bank Company 
to make a present ot five pounds to every 
woman who had been convicted of utter- 
ing forged notes, or of having them in 
possession. ‘The amount of the money 
thus gratuitously expended in favour of 
the unhappy women, was two bundred 
and five pounds sterling, there being forty- 
une persons at this time sent out of the 
country for that offence alone. 

‘This donation to the female convicts 
—for it is not given to males in the same 
predicament,—has, 1 am informed, ex- 
isted for a considerable time, and doubt- 
‘fess origi-ated in worthy feelings,—to al- 

leviate in some degree the distresses and 
| want brought upon them by their prose- 
cution.’ 


On their voyage, the women appear 
to have been left in free imtercourse 
with the sailors, and their conduct was 
often very profligate :— j 

‘It might be expected,’ says Mr. Reid, 
‘that the passions of prisoners, whether 
male or female, sentenced to transporta- 
tion, having been Jong kept under by 
discipline, a sense of guilt, and repentant 
reflection during the voyage, would not 
-easily be roused again into mischievous 
action ; but a momentary consideration 
even of what is human nature, and how 
| prone it iy to evil, as also the former state 
of these persons, will forbid a too conh- 
' deat expectation that the mind, long ac- 
customed to habitudes of vice, and sub- 
dued only by a powerful sense of shane 
or religious feeling, can be at once tho- 
roughly retormed and secure from relapse. 
lt was doubtless with a view to prevent 
any thing of that unhappy tendency, that 
the local government instituted the con- 
finement of the prisoners, as already men- 
tioned. ‘ihe following circumstance will 





,ie 
i show how careful the superintendant is to 
Inaintain this humane intention. 

‘There were two of the females under 
my care, whose behaviour during the voy- 
‘2 Was so profligate, that, besides the 
character with which they were handed 
‘over at the muster, [ was induced to 
point them out to the notice of the go- 
vernor, with a request that they might be 
separated from the others: to this his Ex- 
icellency paid immediate attention, and 
gave orders to that effect. | mentioned 
the same matter, morcover, to the super- 
intendant of convicts, who made a note of 
it in his book, li my presence; yet on 
tyat very. sau 

creatures were permitted to go at large in 

the streets of Svdiey, where necessity or 
their own abandoned propensities miust 
have driven them to infainous practices. 


sits 
age 


re evening these wretched 


| “* About one half of the female pris 
were disposed of in Sydney and its neigh- 
bourhood, and the remainder were kept 
, ina separate place in the gaol, until an 
opportunity shoukl offer for removing 
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had directed they should be sent by wa- 
ter, to prevent improper conversation 
with straggling prisoners of the other sex, 
who are continually infesting the roads. 
It is to be remarked, however, that those 
whose behaviour or disposition had most 
frequently incurred censure onthe voyage, 
and consequently least merited favoura- 
ble renort, were singled out as the fittest 
objects for assignment, while many of 
those whose conduct had been uniformly 
deserving of approbation, whose names 
also were conspicuous for excellent cha- 
racter, were left to be transmitted to the 
lactory! 

* Connexions, too, spring up unexpect- 
edly between the female convicts and 
pretended relatives, by whom they are 
recognized, as it were, on their landing. 
‘This practice had grown to such mi-chie- 
vous extent In former years, that it was 
found necessary to order that no person 
from the shore should be allowed to visit 
the ship or hold communication with the 
prisoners, without permission signified in 
writing; and now a guard-boat is com. 
monly stationed in the Cove, to prevent 
any unauthorized persons from approach- 
ing aconvict ship after her arrival, until 
the prisoners are disembarked. Previ- 
ously to this order, it was usual for per- 
sons froin the shore to go along side those 
ships, and even on board, and choose 
from among the female prisoners, wives, 
sisters, or other relatives, as circumstances 
would suit, for themselves and others; 
and these claims they used afterwards to 
substantiate on oath! on which the pri- 
soners were accordingly assignec them. 

‘In most of these cases, it is well known, 
no relationship whatever exists, the par- 
ties having never before, perhaps, known 
or heard of each other. It must of neces- 
sity follow, that Connexions thus formed 
cannot be In unison with truth or justice, 
and that the obligations of marriage can 
hardly escape violation. Jn fact, the lan- 
guage which female convicts, on landing 
in the colony, are accustomed to hear 
from every tongue, must have a predis- 
posing etlect upon minds ordinarily weak 
as theirs must be, anxious for protection 
ina strange country. It is usual to tell 
them, that they must now consider them- 
selves in a new world,—that, whatever 
may have been their offences, their for- 
iner conduct would not now be consider- 
ed fora moment,—that they should look 
upon every thing past as quite forgotten, 
—that they should begin life anew,--that 
if they behaved themselves prudently, 
they should soon get husbands, and, no 
doubt, do well.’ 


Of the morals of Sydney Mr. Reid 
gives a very lamentable picture. He 
says: 

‘It may at first view appear strange, 
but the fact is indisputable, that the pub- 
lic houses in Sydney, although fortunately 
reduced recently fron sixty-seven to 
twenty-five, st.ll evidently too numerous 
iv proportion to the population, are as 
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much frequented as almost any of those in 
the British metropolis. A notion of the 
customary run of those houses may be 
formed from the gains of the persons who 
keep them being sometimes so enormous 
as to enable them to accumulate, in about 
three years’ time, what they consider a 
fortune. flow the persons frequenting 
those houses obtaix money to purchase 
beer and spirits, both of the worst kind, 
at a price vastly beyond the London rates, 
is a matter of astonishment; yet so con- 


stant among the convicts is the habit of 


drinking, that one can scarcely pass 
through the streets of Sydney without 
meeting some of them ina state of intox1- 
cation. They are, it is true, under the 
watchfulness of a police said to be ex- 


| tremely active,—and, in many respects, 


this representation is correct; but the fact 
is as above stated: I have seen women In 
a state of inebriety too shocking to de- 
scribe, and this occurring at almost every 
hour of the day. 

‘This account has reference to the re- 
spectable parts of the town of Sydney ; 
but there are other divisions of that place 
which would be difficult of description. 
In those portions designated the Rocks, 
scenes of drunkenness, shameless debau- 
chery, and open profligacy are so fre- 
quentand disgusting, that they cannot be 
seen without abhorrence; and such is the 
absolute want of comu.on decency, that 
even in the day time a person of respecta- 
ble appearance is there liable to be abused 
and maltreated; but at night it would be 
extremely imprudent to attempt passing 
through even the extreme parts of this 
fortress of iniquity, as there is a hazard, 
or rather a certainty, of being stripped 
and plundered. The ruffians treat one 
another in the same manner; hence broils 
and boxing-matches are perpetually oc- 
curring in that quarter. “The low public- 
houses, many of which are permitted in 
those purlieus, present a ready way of 
converting the plunder into means of in- 
temperate jollity; whilst the occasion is 
commonly heightened by the presence of 
one or more of those degraded females, 
who minister to the mischief of the mo- 
ment, and are thereabouts constantly re- 
sident in great numbers.’ 

‘On visiting the gaol in Sydney, the 
morning after the prisoners had been land- 
ed, I found that many of them spent the 
night in noise and indecent revelry, oc- 
ceasioned by beer and spirits which had 
been introduced, and that could not have 
been done without the knowledge of the 
keepers. flere, then, is a lamentable 
source of mischief to the convict on the 
very threshold of her exile. In the po- 
pulation of such a town of Sydney, the 
inass of which is formed of persons trans- 
ported fer their crimes, much moral tur- 
pitude may be supposed to prevail, which 
not all the existing regulations, however 
excellent they be, even were they main- 
tained with exactness, are sufficient to re- 

‘The number of houses licensed 
of beer and spirits, besides 
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those where the like are vended clande: 
tinely, by feeding the bad passions wig, 


} dangerous incentive, retard the growth of 


moral reserve, and that rectitude of Prin. 
ciple necessary to the existence of a 
ordered community.’ 

Paramatta, whither a great numbe, 
of females are sent, is thus spoken of. 

‘Four days elapsed before the wind be. 
came favourable tor conveying the remaiy. 
ing women to Parramatta, a water passage 
of about twenty miles, where I took occa. 
sion to visit them at the factory on the 
morning after their arrival. It would jp. 
deed be a difficult task to give an ade. 
quate notion of the miserable state jy 
which I found them. ‘They all collectey 
around me, and for several minutes jot 
one of thei could utter a word; by 
their streaming eyes and deep sobs suf. 
ficiently expressed the state of their fee}. 
ings. Some of them gave a shocking at. 
count of the manner in which the last 
night had been spent. On their arrival, 
the preceding evening, they had not got 
within the factory before they were gy. 
rounded by hordes of idle fellows, cop. 
victs, who caine provided with bottles of 
spirits some, and others with provisions, 
for the purpose of forming a banquet ac. 
cording to custom, which they assured 
themselves of enjoying without interrup. 
tion, as a prelude to excesses which de- 
cency forbids to mention. ‘They calcu. 
lated, it seems, on this security, in conse. 
quence of a guilty understanding between 
themselves and the constables, whom 
they found little difficulty of reconciling 
{o remissness on such an occasion, 

‘At first | was unwilling to credit the ae. 
count which these women. gave of this 
strange and disorderly visit of the con- 
victs; but they soon convinced me by 
pointing out several of these half-naked, 
half-starved, miserable looking wretches, 
who were still lurking around this recep- 
tacle of misery ,—the well-known theatre 
of infamous excesses. Several of the wo- 
men, whose dispositions had been parti 
cularly improved on the voyage, and who 
still retained astrong sease of proprietyex- 
claiined with tears of anguish, “ O God! 
sir, we are all sent here to be destroyed.” 
They declared it to be quite impossible 
to remain virtuous amidst the concen 
trated immorality, and the, various formsin 
which temptation was presented to them. 

There are some useful hints for the 
better regulation of the system of trans- 
porting felons, which we would recon- 
mend to the attention of government, 


Well. 


| as we would the book, generally, to the 


public. 
————+>o 

The Scottish Orphans, a Moral Tale: 
Sounded on historical Facts, and cal- 
culated toimprove the Minds of young 
Persons. By Mrs. Blackford. 12m 
pp. 213. London, 1822. 

Mrs. Biackrorp is the author of the 

‘Eskdale Herd Boy,’ which, in th 
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title-page, she tells us, 1s a very su- 
erior work,’ and has been read by the 
editors of the London Magazine with 
much interest. As we bave not been 
so fortunate as our brother journalists, 
we spall not dispute the correctness 
of their judgment, especially as the 
‘Scottish Orphans’ gives us a very fa- 
yourable opinion of the talents of its 
author. 

The tale relates to a family who 
were ‘out in the forty-five,’ that is, 
articipating in the rebellion of 1745. 
The father of the Scottish orphans was 
executed at Carlisle as a rebel; his 
wife sunk under the grief of her situa- 
tion, and died a few days before the 
execution of her husband; the three 
orphans, who had been imprisoned with 
their parents, were rescued by an old 
domestic of the family, who brought 
them up insecresy, until the eldest, hav- 
ing obtained the patronage of a gen- 
tleman who had come to live in the 
neighbourhood, procured a commission 
in the army, and—but we know no 
more, for here the tale abruptly termi- 
nates, waiting till the fair author has 
leisure to furnish a second part of the 
history ; for the consolation, however, 
of such as may feel uneasy respecting 
the fate of the orphans, Mrs. Black- 
ford kindly assures us of their conti- 
nued prosperity, and that the veil of 
mystery, which hangs over this part of 
the narrative, will then be removed. 

Although their tale is not complete, 
yet it will be read with interest, as con- 
taining avery pleasing narrative, and 
liculcating the best of moral duties. 
We shall make one extract relating to 
the rescuing the orphans from prison, 
by the servant, William Mathieson ;— 

‘The moment William thought he 
could speak without being heard, he in- 
tormed Mr. Monteith he had learnt that 
an order for his removal had been given, 
and that, in two days, he feared, he would 
be taken from Stirling, on his wav to 
England, to be tried at Carlisle ; that he 
had discovered that Colonel Monteith 
had had interest enough to be allowed to 
detain the children, under the pretence of 
taking care of them, and that strict orders 
had been given to the governor of the 
castle not to suffer them or Mrs. Mon- 
teith to quit the prison till after his re- 
moval. <* But, my dear good master,” 
continued William, seeing Mr. Monteith 
clasp his hands in agony, ‘‘do not de- 
‘par; To have thought of a method of 
Ns tie vigilance of the governor, 
ta ing same time preventing any 
oy nino 1 ig — to the jailor, 
mike my wife’s, and who 
ion ae ae e suspected. For some 
© past, I have pretended to take up 
“We business of a carrier between this 








place and Edinburgh, and have gone re- 
gularly, twice a-week, with a couple of 
asses, loaded with panniers. ‘To-morrow 
morning, by four o'clock, [ shall quit the 
town, as usual, but shall return under 
your window, with my wife; when I 
think you may be able, by some contriv- 
ance, to lower the children to us, without 
their sustaining the slightest injury. Jane 
and I will then dress them so as to appear 
like peasant’s children, and I will carry 
the boys to Edinburgh in the panniers, 
while Jane shall follow in a cart, with the 
baby. I hope to be clear of the neigh- 
bourhood of Stirling before six o'clock, 
and once a few miles on my way, all fears 
of detection are at an end. IL have like- 
wise, sir, thought that, if you would make 
the attempt, it is not impossible that you 
might be able to escape by the window 
yourself, but to do it will require more 
time than between this and to-morrow 
morning, as you will be obliged to re- 
move at least two of the iron bars to make 
the opening large enough for you to get 
through ; I would, therefore, advise you 
to send the children at once, and if, in the 
course of to-morrow, you are so fortunate 
us to succeed in loosening the bars, you 
can, in the eventing, endeavour to let 
yourself down from the window, and 
escape to my sister’s house at the end of 
the bridge, where you must remain till I 
return from Edinburgh; and then we 
may be able to contrive some method of 
getting vou on board of aship, and out of 
the country as quickly as possible.” 

‘Mr. Monteith shook his head. «1 
fear, William, your plan for my escape is 
impracticable. Iam much too large and 
heavy a inan to get safely down from such 
a height ; the children, however, may be 
conveyed to you, [ think, safely in that 
way, If we can only contrive to make 
them quiet, but if they should be fright- 
ened, and scream, poor things, the noise 
may alarm the guards, and discover our 
design. However, it is at least worth 
risking: and you may depend on finding 
me ready, at the hour you have named, 
to attempt to put the plan in execution.” 

‘William endeavoured to persuade his 
master to attempt his own deliverance, 
but Mr. Monteith felt convinced, that 
instant death must be the consequence, 
if he did so, and the fear of adding to his 
poor wife’s sufferings, by making her a 
witness to such a dreadful catastrophe, 
weighed against all the arguments his 
faithful servant could urge; and when the 
jailor summoned William from the pre- 
sence of his master, he was forced to leave 
the prison, without having the slightest 
hope of being able to save him. 

‘Mr. Monteith communicated to his 


wife so much of what William had told | 


him, as reconciled her to the plan of let- 
ting the children down from the window. 
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lay in getting them through the bars of 
the window, and in persuading them to 
be quiet. The whole night was occupied 
in making preparations: after almost de- 
spairing of success, Mr. Monteith felt the 
bar shake in his hand, and a few minutes 
before William appeared, he had the sa- 
tisfaction of removing it sufficiently to 
permit the largest of the boys to get 
through. 

‘The moment this was accomplished, 
Mis. Monteith began to prepare the chil- 
dren, though the agony she endured, 
both from parting with them for the first 
time in her life, and from the danger she 
could not help seeing they ran, in case of 
any unforeseen accident happening to the 
rope, during their descent, rendered her 
scarcely able to complete her task. Mr. 
Monteith was not much more composed 
himself; as he tirmly believed, whatever 
inight be his success in letting them down 
safely, he was now parting from them for 
the last time. The two youngest, Allen 
and Jessie, were too young to be at all 
aware of what was passing, Allen being 
little more than two years old, and Jessic 
a mere baby; but Arthur, who was near- 
ly five years old, had for some time been 
watching his father, and now, on seeing 
his mother’s distress, was kissing hee 
cheek, and comforting her with all the 
kindness and innocence of a child of his 
age. His father called him to him, and, 
after kissing him, told him that it vas tn 
his power to be of great service to his 
mother, by submitting quietly to be let 
down in a basket to Jane Mathieson, 
his old friend, who would take care 
of him, till they could get out of prison 
and come to Edinburgh. 

‘«e T will do any thing,” answered Ar- 
thur, “that you please, papa, if mainima 
will proinise not to cry; for, indeed, and 
indeed, ber tears make me so sorrowiul, 
that my heart is like to break, whenever L 
look at her.” 

‘ His father assured him, that his mo- 
ther would be greatly comforted, if she 
saw him and his brother and sister safely 
down from the window. He then told 
him, that he hoped he would be a good 
boy till he saw his mamma again, and be 
very obedient to William and Jane; and, 
finally, after again kissing and blessing 
him, he knelt down and prayed tor the 
preservation of his helpless tifants. 

‘He had scarcely finished, when the 
signal was given by William, that all was 
ready; he therefore lost no time in 
placing Arthuc in the basket, which he 
lashed across with the rope, and then 
gently aad steadily let the child down to 
his humble friends. When the basket 
began to move, Arthur became very much 





| 


frightened; but he was a sensible little 
fellow, and had been for some months so 
constantly his mother’s companion, that 


William had brought, concealed under | he was aware, more than children gene- 
his coat, a strong rope, which Mr. Mon- | rally are, of the pain and misery it would 
teith was to let down in the morning, for | give her to hear him cry; and as his fa- 
him to attach a basket sufficiently large to | ther had lately taken every opportunity 


contain a child; the difficulty, theretore, 


of talking to him, and impressing upon 
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his young mind the great duty and obedi- 


ence he ought alwavs to shew her, he re- 
solved to try to conceal his fears. and 
ceeded co well, that he actually reached 
the ground without uttering the slichte«t 
noise, and was received in Willtam’s arnis 
: 4 . on § anon 1 = = P4 — 

In perfect safety, who quickly disengaged 
hin from the basket and put him t 


lC- 


nto 


Jone’s hands, when she immediately be- 
can to dress him inthe clothes she had 
prepared f his disguise. Mean time 


ishet was again drawn up by Mr. 
Monteith, whothen placed in it his sk ep- 
invx boy, Allen, who was by the same 
mie hod conveyed to tue ground, just as 
Jane had finished dressing Artour. ‘The 
baby, likew fortunately still slept; 
but either the moving her, or else the 
freshness of the air, awakened her, and 
during her descent her cries became loud 
and strong, to the great alarm of William 
and the agony of her wretched parents, 
who never doubted that the centinel on 
duty would be alarmed and prevent the 
fin il escape of both her-elf ana her bro 
ther Fortunatelv, however, the wind 


OCTs, 


To gf 
is, 


carried the voice in the opposite direction 
irom where he was posted, and Myr. Mon- 
teith at last saw her bushed in Jane’s 
arms. William delayed not a moment in 
quitting the window, after disengaging 
the basket, only stopping to attach a note 
to his master, enforcing over again all he 
had said the evening betore, with regard 
to the pressing necessity there was for 
him to endeavour to effect his own escape, 
and promising to return directly from 
Edinburgh, as soon as he had seen the 


children in security, to assist him, in every | 


way in his power, to get out of the king- 
qiQin. 


‘lor hours after the children were 
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‘ 
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gone, Mr. and Mrs. Monteith wept in| 


. ’ , 
each other’s arms. 


At last Mr. Monteith | 


recollected, that if the governor surprised | 


them in such afflicagton, he might suspect 
that) something extraordinary had 


curred; andas it was of consequence to 


5 


conceal, if possible, the absence of the “ag . ale 
i subjects to forsake the faith of Brama for | 
. . | 

| 


children, for, at least, a few hours longer, 


he exerted himself, and succeeded 


in: 


‘iytes, believing that every virtuous man, | form a scene not unlike that exhibited at 
| 


OCe | 
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the first two volumes, © [lvria and 
Dalmatia.” He has since published 
‘Western Africa’ and * Turkey; and 


now, at the suggestion of some friends, 
be has altered the mode of publication, 
having made arrangements for its con- 
tinuation in future in regular monthly 
volumes. The § Worldin Miniature,’ 
edited by Mr. Frederic Shoberl, ts 
what its title expresses it, a picture of 
the world in little, —an epitome of the 
manners, feelings, and customs of man, 
as mfluenced by situation and climate, 
and as they are exhibited in various 
parts of the globe. The editor, in ad- 
dition to the various authors who have 
written on the subject, bas availed 
himself of a collection in four folio vos 
lumes, In the possession of MI, Nep- 
veu,ol Paris, containing coloured draw- 
ines of the Hiimdoo deities and of na- 


fiindoo artist, under the inspection of 
Sl. Leger, formerly Gevernor of Pon- 
dicherry. To this work Mr. Shobert 


indeited for seven-elghts of the 
plates which will embellish his Hin- 
doostan, 

The first volume of Tlindoostan 
treats of the religious opinions and 
sects of the Hindoos; and, although it 
is a subject on which we dwelt at sonie 
length in our review of Mr. Ward’s 
Flistory*, yet we shall make an extract 
from the able and more concise view of 
the subject exhibited by Mr. Shoberl: 


Is 


‘The Hindoos, though strongly at- 
tached to their own religion, not only ne- 
ver persecute the professors of any other, 
but donot even endeavour to make prose- 


whatever may be his religion, will be hap- 


py hereatter. 
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excite in them that warmth, which is mo. 
| nifested elsewhere, in discussions of thi 
nature. They seein to think, on my 


aus 





yoint, like Tiberius, who ieft to the ona; 
| P . : , © go's 
| the business of avenging their ow, 


wrongs. ‘They pay respect to all othpr 
religions, and would deem it a violation 
of their own to disturb any person what. 
ever in the exercise of his. As the §». 
preme Being has divided the human race 
into dillerent nations, it appears perfectly 
natural to them, that each should have hj 
own way of adoring him, as well as a lan. 

guage, climate, and productions, peculiar 
ito the country which it inhabits. ‘Jo 
| degrade the religion and customs of ano. 
| ther,’? says Jeswant Sing, Rajah of Jud. 
| pore, in a letter to Aurengzeb, “is to 
| thwart the will and power of the Almigh- 
ty, before whom Pagans and Mahometaas 
are equal.” 

‘The Hindoos, in general, firmly be. 
lieve in predictions and the power of ta. 
istaans, amulets, and charms, which most 
/of them wear fastened round the arms, 
neck, and waist: andif you laugh at their 
credulity, they laugh, in their turn, at 
your ignorance, and are astonished that 
you should entertain the least doubt of 
effects which experience has so frequently 
confirmed. They believe also in the ex- 
istence of evil genii, who inhabit certain 
lakes, certain mountains, certain enchant 
ed and sacred forests; and in the exist 
ence of dxmons of different kinds, who 
frequently take up their abode in human 
bodies. It is almost always in the bodies 
of women that these damons fix their re- 
sidence, and the ceremonies employed to 
expel them out of these poor possessed 
creatures, are somewhat curious. Lhe 
voice and the imposing look of the exor- 
ciser, the howling, leaps, and violent ex- 
ertions of the sufferer, together with the 
shrieks and terror of the persons present, 








our exorcisms of old. 
‘The universal belief of the Iindoos, 





“df the Hindoo princes allow not their 


thatof the Christians or Mahomet, it is 


there was for her appearing 
the time he usually visited th: 
motive was strong enough to induce Mrs. 


i}). idils 
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Monteith to dry up her tears; and by the Inight be tollowed by others; 


time the governor paid his visit, they were 
both so composed, as to avoid giving him 
the sit@litest Suspicion ol the tight of the 
ehildren,’ 
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Hindoostan: containing a Description 
of the Religion, -Manners, Customs, 
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lustrated with upwards of Que blue | 
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1 Is also 


a principle ot religion. ‘They regard it | 
as particalarly criminal in the great and | 
in the superior castes, whose example 
but if any 
individual of a low caste embraces either 
of these religious, It is seldom that apy { 
hotice is taken of the circumstance. It 
| tnpossible for a foreigner to 
precure initiation into the religion of 
Brama, as tor anegro to change the colour 
of his skin, or a European to transform 
himself into a Elindoo. 

‘the Hindoos permit neither foreign- 
ers nor persons belonging to the impure 
castes to enter their temples, or to witness 
their sacrifices, unless at a great distance. 
Scrupulousty attentive to all the ceremo- 
nies prescribed by their religion, they al- 
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iow esery one to hold what opinion of 
thems hy pric uses; and obiections never 
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in lucky and unlucky days, is to them a 
source of great anxiety and suspense. Be- 
fore they undertake a journey, they must 
consult the Bramins, who alone possess the 
book, which indicates the day and hour 
proper for their departure. When that 
hour arrives, neither rain nor storm could 
detain them; otherwise, they would per 
haps have to wait several days longer, = 
an equally auspicigns moment. But this 
is not all; if, on leaving his house, a pet 
son meets with any of the animals whte 
are deemed unfavourable omens, or cel 
tain birds that fly away in a particular di- 
rection, or other similar tokens, he must 
turn back and wait for a better opportu 
nity. The Bramins must, tn like manners 
be consulted previously to marrage, T 
building of a house, the sowing of the 
land, and in all, even the most unimpor 
tant circumstances of life. Half the we 
of the year, perhaps, are unlucky; 4° 
it then astonishing, that, with such a be: 
lief, the Llindoos should be jndelent als 
, ae! 
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The Hindoos have also enchantments, 
resistible, for exciting 
reciprocal passion in females of whom 
they are enamoured; they have others 
against secret snares and the assaults oi 
evil spirits 5 against their enemies, against 
envy and poison; others to render them- 
selves invulnerable, to ensure victory in 
battle, to prolong their lives to a thou- 
sand years and more—in short, to over- 
throw all the Jaws of nature. 

‘The Hindoos expiate slight and ve- 
yal sins by means of pilgrimages, fasts, 
sacrifices, prayers, and ablutions. 

‘Pilgrimages are made to the rivers 
Ganges, Indus, Cavery, and Jumna,; to 
Benares and Jaggernaut, to the mountats 
of Tibet, and to other sacred places. The 
water of the Ganges is transported in seal- 
ed vessels to great distances from its 
banks. The devotees, who carry it away, 
sell it at a price proportionate to the dis- 
ance, or make presents of it to the rajahs, 
orother Hindoo princes, who never fail 
to pay handsomely for so valuable a gift. 

‘Sometimes, also, pilgrimages are per- 
formed in consequence of a vow. It is 
very common to meet, on the high roads, 
whole families and caravans, repairing to 
some famous pagoda, to pay their thanks- 
giving to the deity, or to implore advice 
and relief for diseases of the soul and body. 

‘People throng from all parts of India 
tothe pagodas of Konjeveram, ‘Trichino- 
poli, and ‘Tanjore; that consecrated to 
Govinda, the god of health, at Tripeti, is 
also much frequented. Whea a Hindoo 
falls sick, he inakes a vow to go in pilgrim- 
age tothe pagoda of Govinda. ‘The pil- 
grim incessantly pronounces the name of 
tat idol during the whole journey. 

‘Fasts generally precede any solemn 
festival, ‘he Bramins observe them, and 
they prescribe a fast for the whole month 
of December, in commemoration of the 
victory won by Darmarajah over Durgio- 
dana. 

‘The eleventh day after the new and 
lull moon is a fast-day, but it is not uni- 
versaily kept: indeed, each individual 
holds particular fasts. Females fast in 
sonour of Camdeo, the god of love, and 
Cn occasion of other festivals peculiar to 
themselves, 
,, Prayers are recited in the pagodas. 
his act of devotion consists, according 
to the Shaster, one of the sacred books, in 
repeating certain naines of God, and ex- 
plaining them at some length. The Hin- 
doos have likewise processions, attended 
with singing and the sound of belis; it is 
at these processions that they offer sacri- 
hees to idols, ' 

‘They are persuaded that water re- 
athens ar eons of the soul as well 
fae bd body, and theretore use 
Mr cd ya utions. Any water is good, 
oni i especially that of the seven Sa° 
the Ga and above all, the water o! 
eee _Ablutions are usually ac- 
panied with prayers, repeated in a 
ow tone: they consist in bathing in the 
Langes at the . | alas pote. halle 

, ne same time respectfully 
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holding two or three straws, which are 
given for the purpose by aged Bramins, 
and render the ablution more efficacious. 
People living at a distance from the 
Ganges, employ another kind of ablution, 
which is performed without going into 
the water. ‘They pour water of the 
Ganges on the ground, over aspace about 
as long as a man’s body, lie down on it, 
and, in this position, repeat the customary 
prayers: they then kiss this ground, conse- 
crated by the water of the sacred river, 
thirty times. During the whole of this 
ceremony, the right leg must be kept im- 
moveable, which is rather a difficult point: 
with this exception, the ablutions are an 
excellent institution, keeping up per- 
sonal cleanliness, and contributing, espe- 
cially in hot countries, to the preservation 
of health. It was, no doubt, to prevent 
the people from seglecting, through indo- 
lence, so wholesome a practice, that the 
legislator of the Hindoos made it a religi- 
ous duty. 

‘The Coioran, which waters the My- 
sore, Madura, ‘Tanjore, and Coromandel, 
is one of the rivers which the Hindoo de- 
votees prefer for ablutions, ‘The inhabit- 
ants of those parts await the swelling of 
the Coloran with as much impatience as 
is manifested by the people of Egypt, at 
the period of the inundation of the Nile. 
As soon as the water begins to flow 
into the different canals, formed for ir- 
rigating the land, they evince extreme 
joy. urrying tothe river they plunge 
into it, in the persuasion, that this firs 
water cleanses them from all sin, as it 
clears the canals from every kind of filth. 
In some places there are wretched pas- 
sage-boats, in which they offer sacrifices, 
slaughtering a sheep at each extremity of 
the boat, and pouring the bloed along its 
sides, to propitiate the god of the waters, 
by which they are, nevertheless, some- 
times engulfed. 

‘ Every Hindoo who crosses the Indus 
or Atock is deemed perjuyred, and to have 
renounced the religion of Brama. It is 
also forbidden to pass the Caramnasa, or 
accursed river, These prohibitions were 
undoubtedly designed to prevent emigra- 
tion. ‘The Bramins assert, that they only 
interdict the usual ways of crossing rivers ; 
and that if any person were to pass the 
Indus or the Caramnasa, by leaping over, 
in an alr-balloon, by some magical opera- 
tion, or in any other unknown manner, 
he would not commit sin. The Bramins 


teen in this volume, are beautifully 

coloured and highly illustrative of the 

subject. 
— 14a oe — 

The Carnival of Death: a Poem, in 
Two Cantos. By Thomas Bailey, 
l2mo. pp. 122. Londen, 1822. 

Nir. Bariey isa humble but respect- 
able tradesman, at Nottingham, who 
published a poem a few months ago, in- 
titled * What is Life,’ which possessed 
considerable poetic merit. “The ¢ Car- 
nival of Death’ is, we think, inferior to 
its predecessor in point of elegance, 
though it ranks higher in vigour and 
fecling. It commences with a pleas- 
ing description of the blessings of peace, 
and, after noticing the frivolous pre- 
texts on which treaties are violated, 
depicts the horrors of war in a very 
forcible manner. The same moral or 
rather religious feeling, however, per- 
vades the whole of Mr. Batley’s pro- 
ductions, and will recommend them to 
mauy readers, as strongly as the poe- 
tical talents they exhibit, which, 
it must be acknowledged, are consi- 
derable. The following extract, we 
think, will be found to be a powerful 
description of the horrors of war :— 

‘Each minute’s brief and ficeting space 

Inflicted woes on human race, 

Which would be felt for many a day, 

Which floods of tears could not allay, 

Should even fond Aifection’s eye 

Weep tne soul’s gushing fountains dry. 

‘such deep, such aggravated woe 

As this appalling hour could show, 

On man doth seldom fall, 
Or grace Death’s Carnival ; 

Or, had the beaming lamp of heaven, 

To aid, her trembling lustres given ; 

Soldiers plund’ring, 
Cannon thund’ring, 
Dying groaning, 
Wounded moaning, 
Buildings crashing, 
Armour clashing, 
Wagyons rattling, 
Horsemen battleing, 

Helmets ringing with the blows 

Which the pond’rous sword bestows ; 

Pris’ners, on their knees, intreating ; 

Trumpets sounding, drums loud beating ; 


Victors shouting, slaying, swearing, 


| Eagles wresting, standards tearing ;— 


Show’rs of shot, grenados, shells ; 





have a thousand subterfuges of this kind 
for all occasions. “ihe Caramnasa may 
be forded in the dry season: neverthe- 
less, when a Llindoo has to cross it, he 
pays a Musulman to carry him over, on 
his back, to the other bank, that his feet 
nay not touch the accursed waters of this 
river; for the pious Hindoos believe that 
the mere contact would deprive them of 
all the benefit of their long piigrimages 
and their religious austerities. and none 
but the inhabitants of the banks of the Ca- 
raimnasa are exempted from this etfect.’ 
The plates, of which there are seven- 
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Dismal shricks, terrific yells; 
Falling roots,— 
Noise of hoots 
Trampling on the scatter’d arms ; 
Women frantic with alarms ; 
Fugitives in each direction ; 
Maidens suneking for protection ; 
Rockets gleaming "thwart the night ; 
Children screaming with affrigit ; 
Combat,—din,— 
Without, within, 
All was mingled horror, fear, 
Madness, suff ‘ring, rage, despair. 
‘But, Havock’s gury land at length 


> 


Luge d at its toil :—cxhausted strength 
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A respite sought:—the work was done; 
The war-horse could no longer on: 

His fetlock, clotted thick with gore, 
Could forward urge its way be more. 
The spearman feebly couch'd his lan 
And useless was the call, “advance.” 
The sabre 5 In the tr oOper's hand, 
No longer hung a flaming brand ; 
Nor his black plumes, which wav'd behind, 
Stream’d like a cloud against the wind, 
sh he he dash’d, 

hilst vengeful fires around him flash’d, 

Upon the rear of tlying throng -— 

Nor musquetcer de: 


> ag ’ ‘ : . 
! reruant with storms,—as Wien 


, , 
ili che dth among, 
b tie pealing volley was no m 

rrr Cs o2 
Phe swift-revolving 


os 
c 


fire was o'er, 

"Neath whieh whole ranks had bled ; 
And a loose straggling fire, instead, 
Kept up, with intervals between : 
Woilst now and then, was broader seen 
The flash of howitzer and gun,— 

Turn'd and discharg’d as they were won. 


‘The ardent lancer, who of late 
Flew like the messe nzer of fiite 
Deahne destruction midst the ranks, 

Or hov ring, thinn’d the broken flanks, 
(When, lixe a stream that burst its mornnd, 
They spread in wild confusion round,) 
Mov'd slowiy in the vanquish’d track 3 

His wish alone the dirouae. 

His waving pennon which, ere now, 
Struck terror in the stoutest foe ; 

When rustling, like a wing of tlame, 

Arm’d wiih the gleaming shaft it came, 

A polish’d thunderbolt to view, 

And piere’d the plaited corslet through 3; 
Was shing upon his weary arm:— _ 

Its point, with many a life-drop warm. 
Tue bold dragoon, the tierce hussar, 

{ 


, 


he stoutest keenest of the war, 
Patigued With slaughter, songbt re Dost = 
Nor longer press’d their fainting foes. 


‘The maddening din of rout, 
The savage battle shout, 
bust died away: 
The direful storm had ceas’d to rage, 
Its bloody waves began t’ assuage 3 
Death, gorg’d with prey, 

Slunk from the banquet, where, so long 
He'd revell’d deep in human gore, 
And sougiit, amidst his grisly throng, 

To gain the charnel-house once more ! 
sank to rest, 
Like te mpest upon ocean’s breast. 
And it was such; a billowy calm, 
Yet heaving with the recent storm : 
For, scatter’d wreeks of war around 
Jn frightful vestiges were found. 
And otta sudden cust would wake,— 
Wiuich made the warrior’s bosom quake, 
As stretch’d the watchfire round he lay, 
And from his eyes chas’d sicep away. 
Laden with heavy sobs and sighs,—- 
Loud bitter wails und croans, it flies 5 
The mastiff’s howl, the wolf’s shrill ery, 
(Which wait not till the wounded dic, 
To seize their prey ;—but banquet on 
The quiv’ring limbs ere life is gone,) 
Add tothe breeze a fearful sound, 
| aid the horrors reiguing round. 


And then, at intervals, would rise 


nite \ te 
Phe gaie of strife thus 
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From the cread field, de p piteaus « ries, 
Askity for Lelp; by suff ring wrong 
Fiom some poor wretch, who, left among 
The dead,—cxpos’a upon the plain, 
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Striving, with shatter’d limbs, to creep 
O’er ranks of foes, or mounded heap 
Of slaughter’d comrades in his way ; 
To where the gurgline waters stray 
Across the field: but, ab! in vain! 

His ebbing life runs out amain! 

The margin of the brook is near, 

Its murm’ring cadence meets his ear ; 
But thicker round the corses spread, 
The way is chok’d with dying,—dead : 
His tearful eyes beheld the stream, 

As, dimpling to the moon's soft beam, 
It dane’d along with playful wave,— 
Nor stopp’d his burning lips to lave: 
And, in the pangs of thirst, he tries 

To reach its bank,—but falls and dies! 


‘ And then, a long and piercing cry, 
From lonely cot or shed was heard 3; 

\ shriek, like womun’s agony,— 

“Ol! spare;"—but the hard-struggling 

word 

Escap'd not out:—she cried no more : 

Hier voice was stifled in her gore! 

Fie startled sentry stood aghast 

And listen’d to each breeze which pass’d 5— 

But all was still: (night cower’d low, 

As if to hide the tale of woe 

With her dark wings:) the deed was done ; 

Hier soul to Heaven's dread bar was gone, 

Allin its blood ;—to testify 

Against war's crimes and cruelty.’ 


-- 4 Shoe 
Memoirs of the Kit Cat Club. 
(Continued from p, 67.) 


We shall resume our extracts from 
this volume without any other remark, 
than that the editor discovers too strong 


a party spirit, and introduces invec-— 


tives which ought not to have found 
their way into such a work. We do 
not object to any one’s vindicating the 
church and state as strongly as he may 
think fit; but charity teaches respect 


to the opinions of others, and the au-- 
thor’s attacks on whivs and radicals | 


are, to say the least of them, sadly 
out of place :— 


Poet's Flattery.—* Eleanor, sister to the | 


Marchioness of Wharton, wife of the Earl 
of Abingdon, was the lady on whom Dry- 
den wrote his poem entitled Eleonora, 
for which he received a gratuity of 1002. 
In those days puets seldom bestowed com- 
pliments, either in their poems or dedica- 
tions, without being well paid for them, 
The common price then for dedications 
was from 20/. to 50l. Indeed, alarger sum 
than this has been given on special occa- 
sions; but the compositions were, in such 
cases, more than ordinarily loaded with 
adulation. Commendatory verses were 
always upon sale at any price, and upon 
any subject, however remote and unpoe- 
tical. ‘Lhus, if alady recovered from the 
spall pox, she could, for 10/., have the 
whole progress of the disorder done into 
rhyme, and herself described as a phoenix 
rising with new lite and beauty; and, for 
a triling additional premium, the poet 
would convert the dishguring marks which 


the disease migit have lett on her face, | 


iito so many ambuscades tor Cupid—pit- 
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falls to ensnave the hearts of * persons oj 
wit and honour about town !’’? 


Ina brief notice of the Earl of Hup. 
tingdon, the editor ludulges in a coarse 
and unmanly attack on the memory of 
his widow, the late Selina, Countess of 
Huntingdon. A more brutal para. 
vraph never, perhaps, crept into a four. 
vuinea work than the following on this 
much revered lady :— 

‘She survived her husband forty-foy; 
years, and devoted, it is conjectured, up- 
wards of 100,0004 in building convent. 
cles and distributing fanatics throughoy; 
the three kingdoms. ‘The real character 
of this aged hypocrite may be inferred 
from the circumstance of her leaving he; 
property to support chapels and provide 
for inspired coal-heavers, to the entire 
prejudice and exclusion of her own friends 
and relations. —* Verily, she hath her re. 
ward.”’? 

Earl of Dorset.—-‘ Lord Dorset de. 
prived Dryden of his office as poet lau. 
reate, yet he made him a liberal present, 
and continued to extend his bounty to 
him on many subsequent emergencies, 
It is reported that the Lord Chamberlain, 
having, on one occasion, invited Tom 
Brown, of facetious memory, and Dryden 
to his house to dinner, placed under the 
cover of the former a bank-bill for 501, 
and under that of the latter another for 
lool.’ 

‘On Lord Dorset’s promotion, king 
Charles, having seen Lord Craven pay 
‘his usual tribute to him, asked the former 
what the latter had been saying: the earl 
replied gravely,—*‘ Sir, my Lord Craven 
ddme the honour to,whisper, but I did 
not think it good manners to listen.” He 
used to say of a very good-natured dull 
fellow,—? Tis a thousand pities that man 
is not ill-natured, that one might kick 
him out of company.’ 

Sir Robert Walpole.—‘ In a squabble 
between Mr. Pulteney and Sir R. Wal- 
pole, in the House of Commons, the fore 
mer playfully told his antagonist, that his 
Latin was not so good as his politics. 
Pulteney insisted that Walpole had mis- 

quoted a line from Horace, which he was 
not disposed to admit. A wager of a 
'guinea was immediately staked on the 
question by each party, and Harding, tue 
clerk of the house, was applied to as an 
‘arbiter, who rose with ludicrous solem- 
nity and gave it against his patron. he 
guinea was thrown across the house, 
which Pulteney took up, saying It ye 
the first public money he had touched of 
along time.—He had formerly been i 
‘office. At his death, this guinea was 
discovered carefully preserved in 3 ae 
of paper, with a memorondum upon ' 
recording the circumstance. > Iibe 

‘Asa proof of Walpole’s profuse lve 
ralitv to those who advocated his caust 
| we mav instance the following anecdote 
' About 1735, some severe pain phiets wer 
published against his adin io taralton 
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4mong others was a poem, entitled, — 
. mons : a Se 
«Are these things so: A young gen- 
deman, of nineteen years of age, took it 
into his hh ad to write an answer to this 
siece, to which he gave the title of “ Yes 
they are.” Sir Robert was sO pleased 
with it, although but an insigniftcant per- 
formance, that he sent for Roberts, the 
sublisher, and expressed his great satisfac- 
Hon at the compliment paid him, by giv- 
ing a Bank note of a hundred pounds, 
which he desired him to present to the 
author.’ 

‘Sir Richard Steele.—There is an ancc- 
dote of Steele, when at Edinbargh, wor- 


thyof notice. He took itinto his head, on | 





a puticular occasion, to make a splendid | 
feast, and whilst the servants were wonder- | 
ing for what great personages it was in- | 
tended, he sent them out into the streets | 


beggars 


to collect all the begg 


and poor people | 


that chance might throw in their way, and | 


invite them immediately to his house. Of 
such a tolerably large party was soon 
mustered, and so closely were they 


plied with whiskey, punch, and wine, that, | 
forgetting all their cares, and free froin all | 
restraint, they gave loose to every pecu: | 


larity of their respective characters. 


When the entertainment was over, Sir) 


Richard declared, that, independent of 
the pleasure of filling so many hungry 
bellies, he had learned from them humour 
cnough to form a good comedy.’ 

‘Jacob Tonson and Dryden.—When 
Dryden’s translation [of Virgil] had ad- 
vanced so far as the completion of the 
seventh Acneid, a bitter quarrel broke out 
between him and his publisher; during 
which, the puet charges ‘Vonson with a 
view, from the very beginning, to deprive 
him of all profit by the second subscrip- 
tions; alluding, of course, to the exces- 
sive price required by the bookseller for 
the volumes from the subscribers. ‘*’The 
bibliopolist,”” says Sir Walter Scott, 
“seems to have bent before the storm, 
and pacified the iacensed bard, probably 
without relaxing bis exactions and draw- 
backs in any material degree.” Another 
cause Of their dissension was, that Tonson 
would allow the author no additional 
emolument tor the notes upon Virgil, al- 
though Dryden protested, that ‘ to make 
them good would take hitn six months’? la- 
bour at least.” He elsewhere tells ‘Ton- 


son ironically, “since they are not to be | 





paid for, they shall be short, for the sav- | 


lng of paper.” But this was not the only 
Cause of dispute between Dryden and his 
publisher, ‘The former seems to have 
een Oilended at the presumptuous plan 
of lonson, who wanted him to inscribe 
his volumes to King William. « With 
this view,” says Sir Walter Scott, in his 
Life of Dryden, “the bookseller had an 
“special care to make the engraver aggra- 
bor nose of -Eneas, in the plates, into 
sin resembance of the hooked 
hance - ara of the deliverer s counte- 
mr , vir foreseeing Drvden’s repug- 
cours ~ (Ms favourite plan, he had _re- 

SPS Hewould seem, lo more unjustitia- 





ble means to further it; for the poet ex- 
presses himself asconvinced, that through 
‘Tonson’s means, h’'s correspondence with 
his sons, then at Rome, was intercepted. 
‘< T any of your opinion,” says the 
poet to his son Charles, *‘ that by Tonson’s 
means almost all our letters have miscar- 
ried for this last year. But, however, he 
has missed of his design in the dedication, 
though he had prepared the book for tt; 
for, in every figure of Aneas, he has 
caused him to be drawn, like King Wil- 
lian, with a hooked nose.”’ 
‘ This manceuvre of ‘Tonson’s gave rise 
to a tolerably smart epigram :— 
“¢ Old Jacob by deep judgment swayed, 
To please the wise belolders, 

Has placed old Nass in’s hook-nosed heal 
Oa young Aineas’ shoulders. 

“To mike the paratiel hold tack, 
Methinks there's little lacking :— 

One took his father pick a-back, 
And tother sent his packing.” 

‘Some of the letters given in the last 
volume of Sir Walter Scott’s edition 
Dryden’s works are abundantly curious. 
In one of them, he says to Ponson .—** | 
have done the seventh Eneid ; and when 
[ have done that [ shall go upon the 
eighth; when that is finished, [ expect 
fifty pounds tu good silver ;—not such as 
T have had formerly. Yam not obliged to 
take gold, neither will 1* 5 nor stay for it 
longer than twenty-four hours after it is 
due.’’ In another letter, after comment- 
ing upon ‘Tonson’s refusal to make him 
any allowance for the notes in Virgil, he 
says, “upon trial, L find all of your trade 
are sharpers, and you not more than 
others; therefore I have not wholly left 
you.” 

‘Tt appears, from several passages in 
Dryden’s correspondence, besides the 
extracts above quoted, that ‘Tonson was 
in the habit of giving him bad silver at 
almost every payment he made him. 
Thus the poet, on another occasion, 
writes, “if you have any silver which 
will go, my wife will be glad of it. J 
lost thirty shillings or more by the last 
payment of fifty pounds, which you made at 
Mr. Knight's.” 

‘There is a laughable anecdote related 
of ‘Ponson and Lintott, his rival. “They 
were both candidates for printing a work 
of Dr. Young’s. ‘The poet answered 
both letters the same morning, but, un- 
fortunately, misdirected them. In these 
epistles he complained of the rascally cu- 
pidity of each. ‘“Lhere he told ‘Lonson, 
that Lintott was so great a scoundrel, that 
printing with him was out of the question, 
and writing to the latter, decided that 
‘Tonson was an old rascal, but, &c. and 
then makes his election in his favour.’ 

‘Literary Property.—lhe manuscript 
of Robinson Crusoe ran. through the 
whole trade, and no one would print it; 
the booksellers who, it is said, was not 
remarkable tor his discernment, but for a 


speculative turn, bought tie work and 
* The current coin was at this time much 
debused. 
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got a thousand guineas by it. How many 
more thousands have his successors since 
accumulated by it! Burns’s Justice was 
disposed of by its author for a mere trifle, 
as well as Buchan’s Domestic Medicine; 
both of which yield immense incomes. 
‘The Vicar of Wakefield, the mos de- 
lightful novel in our language, was sold 
for a few pounds; and Miss Barney’s 
Evelina produced only five guineas, 
Dr. Johnson fixed the price of his Lives 
of the Poets at two hundred guineas, and, 
as Mr. Malone observes, ‘‘the booksellers, 
in the course of twenty-five years, proba- 
bly cleared five thousand.”’ 

‘The publishers of Lalla Rookh gave 
three thousand guineas for the copyright 
of that poem, which, with all its beauties, 
and they are numerous, is certainly not 
worth one single book of the Paradise 
Lost; and, what would seem still more 
extraordinary is, that the spirited pur- 
chasers of the work have had no reason to 
repent of their bargain.’ 

‘The great Scottish novelist has, it is 
reported, netted nearly 100,000]. by his 
woiks, which he has received, it is said 
from Archibald Constable and Co., of 
Edinburgh. ‘This circumstance is, per- 
haps, the most extraordinary example 
that could be adduced in illustration of 
the patronage of the public, and the 
princely generosity of booksellers to au- 
thors of the nineteenth century. Nor is 
this liberality confined to any particular 
branch of literature ; asuccesstul tragedy, 
of which, in the days of ‘Tonson *, fifty 
pounds was thought a munificent remu- 
neration, will, in these times, produce an- 
other from six to seven hundred pounds. 
In the case of Mr. Maturin’s Bertram, 
Mr. Murray gave three hundred and fifty 
guineas forthe copyright; and on a more 
recent occasion, a spirited young book- 
seller, of Bond Street, (Mr. Warren) gave 
a similar sum for the proprietary of Mr, 
Proctor’s (Barry Cornwall's) Mirandola ; 
this, too, with the chance of its failure at 
the theatre.’ 

‘ Booksellers in former times.—In the 
days of our ancient friend (Tonson), Lit- 
tle Britain was the grand emporium of 
books, and the resort of learned men, and, 
as Dr. Johnson will have it, their patrons. 
‘The Ballards, famed for more than a cen- 
tury for their dealings in printed paper, 
and remarkable for their sound adherence 
to church and state, had successively their 
shops in Little Britain. ‘The Ballards, 
T. Green, G. Davis, and John Whiston, 
were the first booksellers, who sold books 
by a marked catalogue, at fixed prices, 
for ready money. Macky, in his Tour 
through England, in 1724, thus notices 
the situation of trade at that period :— 
‘«¢ The booksellers of ancient books, in all 
languages, are in Little Britain and Pater- 
noster Row ;—those for divinity and clas- 
sics, on the north side of St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral;—law, history, and plays, about 

* Tonson got Otway’s Venice Preserved for 
151. What would such a tragedy now pro- 
duce ‘—Rev. 
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Temple Bar;—and the French booksel- 
lers in the Strand.’’ It was about the 
commencement of George the First’s 
reign, that booksellers first shewed a dis- 
osition to desert Little Britainand Duck 
pong and live in swarms in Paternoster 
Row. The last of the trade who inha- 
bited Little Britain was Edward Ballard, 
who died in 1796, at the age of eighty 
vears, in the house in which he was born. 
We learn from Stowe, that the Company 
of Stationers, or Text Writers, who wrote 
and sold all sorts of books then in use, 
namely, A. B.C., with the Paternoster, 
Ave, Crede, Grace, dwelt in and about 
Paternoster Row. It appears that this 
neighbourhood was also the resort of cer- 
tain turners of beads, who were called 
Paternoster makers. Caxton, however, 
our first printer, was ceitainly not a mem- 
berot the above association of stationers, 
as most of those who succeeded bim were. 
‘The first book he printed was in 1474, ex- 
cept the “’Recueil of the [listories of 
‘Trove,” which he printed abroad in 1471. 
Llis successor, Wvnkyn de Worde, bad a 
shop at the Sun, in Fleet Street, near upon 
the site of the respectable medical book- 
sellers, Messrs Underwoods.’ 

We may avain add, that the most va- 
luable portion of this work is its em bel- 
lishinents, which consist of forty-eight 
adunrably engraved portraits, from 
pictures by HKnueller, of men closely 
identified with the history and litera- 
ture of the country. 

soccsiiatittttii ats 

The Pamphleteer. No. XXXVIII. 
Tre last number of that valuable de- 
pository of the light artillery of the 
press—the Pamphleteer, contains nine 
tracts, each on a different subject, 
‘The first is a translation of the Letters 
of the Emperor, Joseph the Second, of 
Germany; the second, a Charge of 
the Bishop of Liandaff; the third, 
Anticipation,—of which more anon; 
the fourth, an origival Letter of Ex- 
postulation to Lord Byron on his pre- 
sent pursuits, with animadversions on 
his writings and absence from his coun- 
try in the hour of danger. The fifth 
pamphlet is a Vindication of the Pevo- 
ple from the charge of Blasphemy, 
and a Defence of the Freedom of the 
Press; thesixth, Dr. Vices'mus Knox's 
Remarks on certain clauses in a_ bill 
now peading in Parliament to degrade 
Grammar Schools; the seveuath, a well- 
written and orthodox Defence of the 
Interests of the Church of Engtand ; 
the eighth, a Defence of the Vegetable 
Regimen, by John Frank Newton, 
Esg.; and the ninth and last, Mr. 
Mainwaring’s Observations on the pre- 
sent state of the Police of the Metro- 
polis. 
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lets are worthy of present perusal and 
deserving of being kept for future re- 
ference, yet our limits will do little 
more than barely enable us to call the 
attention of the public to them, From 
one, however, we shall venture to make 
a few extracts. 

Mr. Hobhouse, in the course of bis 
speech in the Flouse of Commons on 
Tuesday, said, that the reasou why the 
King’s speech was not read at the 
Cock-pit the evening before Parha- 
inent opened, as formerly, was tn con- 
sequence of a parody on it having been 
printed in 1797, before it was deliver- 
ed. A similar circumstance occurred 
in 1778, when Mr. Richard Tickell, a 
grandson of the poet, on the morning 
that Pathament met, published a pam- 
phlet, intitled Anticipation, which not 
only contained the King’s speech, but 
the who'e debate that arose upon it. 
Some of these pampliets were taken 
into the House of Commons by Lord 
North’s friends, and distributed to the 
members; many of whom felt asto- 
nished, to tind how happily the 
speeches of the most prominent speak- 
ers had been hit off, both in manner 
aud subject. For this pamphlet Mr. 
Tickell was rewarded with the situa- 
tion of Commissioner of the Stamp 
Oflice. 

So many years have elapsed, that 
nota single individual mentioned in 
this anticipated debate, is now living ; 
the subject, too, is one which has long 
lost its interest, yet the pamphlet 1s 
both curious and interesting, In an 
advertisement, the author says,— 

‘The editor cannot but seize this op- 
portunity to thank those gentlemen who 
have furnished him with the sost authen- 
tic materials for some of the speeches, 
which, they will immediately see, he has 
copied verbatim from their manuscripts— 
and he sincerely hopes, their having ap- 
peared in print before they are spoken, 
will not deter the several gentlemen from 
delivering them with their usual appear- 
ance of extempore eloquence.’ 

Several of these speeches are in a 
very happy vein of humour:— 

‘Mr. I. ‘Townsend rose, and, with great 
vehemence, arraigned the levity of the 
right honourable gentleman who spoke 
before him; he thought it highly inde- 
cent, at this important crisis, when the 
very existence of this country is at stake, 
that any gentleman should endeavour to 
raise a laugh, and turn the momentous 
deliberations of that day into ridicule. 
Under such circumstances, in his opinion, 
jocularity was flagitious, and wit became 
blasphemy. Hebhad himseif sat in three 
Parliaments, and he appealed to the can- 


Although the whole of these pamph- / dour of that House, whether in that length 
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of time he had once raised a laugh, OF on 
any occasion Intentionally distorted the 
“e h og anny honourable Inember; 
No, Sir, the true design of our meetin 
here, is for far other purposes than those 
of calling forth the risifility of honoura. 
ble gentlemen a risibility at any time 
highly improper tor this House, but par. 
ticularly so at this tremendous, this dis. 
graceful moment. It is with the highest 
astonishment that [ now see gentlemen 
shifting their places, as if already tired of 
public business, or afraid to look into 
the deplorable and calamitous situation of 
this country: nay, so great is their jnat. 
tention to their duty in Parliament, that, 
upon my rising, T find the House almost 
cleared; where are the Members? | an 
afraid-—at dinner! Isthis atime for revel. 
ling in taverns, when the dignity of the 
imperial crown of this country is violated, 
and much harm done to our merchants? 
Is this a time for revelling, when the glo. 
ry of Britannia, Sir, Tsay, is sullied, and 
when, Sir, the French are riding on your 
narrow seas.’? He then entered into a 
copious detail of the blunders of adminis. 
tration with respect to Fa kland’s Islands, 
the Middlesex Election, Corsica, and the 
massacre of Saint George’s-fields, Gibral- 
tar, and Mr. florne’s imprisonment; to- 
gether with cursory observations on the 
iNegallity of impressing, tne bad policy of 
lotteries, the fatal example of the Justitia, 
and the tremendous perils to this devoted 
country from the frequent exhibition of 
the Beggar’s Opera. At length, returning 
alittle closer to the question, he again 
animadverted on the surprising inatten- 
tion of the House: ** Yet, Sir,” he ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ before I sit down let me ask 
Ministers a few questions—-[ do not ex- 
pect any answer from them, yet [ wil ask 
them—Is Dominica the only one of our 
West India islands now in the possession 
of France? Are we to go on for ever with 
the American war? Who are our allies? 
Is Omiah to pay us another visit? Where 
is Sir Harry Clinton? How is the Czar'- 
na affected? What will D’Estaign do after 
Christmas? Where will the Brest fleet be 
next Summer? If Ministers wiil not, and 
[ know they dare not, answer these ques 
tions, then, Sir, how, in God’s name, can 
they refuse the papers called for by the 
noble lord’s amendment? rom those pa 
pers, | pledge myself to the House, the 
whole of these nefarious proceedings 
will be brought to light—discouraged, a 
[ well might be, from again pledging ™y 
person, (having been the constant and wn- 
redeemed pledge of this House, for one 
thing oranother, for these one and twenty 
years last past.) L repeat it, sir, I will 
pledge the reversion of myself, that these 
papers will furnish us with all necessary 
and constitutional information. And, fof 
these reasons, Sir, the amendment meets 
with my most hearty concurrence.’ 





rm J 2 ’ 
There are several smart toucnes . 
this speech, which those acqualiy 
with the parliamentary history of tha 
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veriod, will readily appreciate; the 
folle fe Is not less happy 
‘Hon. T. Lut ttcrel deine: and, with great 
“ ib one Mh addressed himself tothe chair 
in the following Words: “ Notwit 
ing the gene *ral silence, which, f find, it is 
the fashion for Ministers of this day not 
guly to hold themselves, but likewise to 
encourage in others, on the important 
subject of maritime atlairs, | cannot, Sir, 
ae jesce in so culpable a silence, nor 
ent myself with sitting still until the 
close of the deb: ite, to be numbered with 
foe tacit votes in its disfavour. Sir, the 
ae | have ever considered not only as 


hstand- 


Cc 


vie 
this insular territory, but as the very spi- 


rit and soul of all traflic, the « quintessence 
of merchandize, and, ludeed, IT may sav, 
thie pall: idium of commerce. With this 
view, Sir, my studies have ever tended to 
the investigation of the origin of that stu- 
pend lous piece of mec hanism, a ship.— 
Noah, Sir, was, in my opinion, the first 
circumnavigator — (I beg to be under- 
swod, Lmean no reflection on the memo- 
ry of Sir. Francis Drakhe)—ilhe was, there- 
fore, Sir, justiy entitled to the highe st Si- 
tuation in the naval department of that 
early period—take him for all in all, we 
shall not look u ipon his like again— 
though, in truth, there are traits in his 
character not totally dissimilar to some 
leading features of the noble earl who is 
now at the head of that department; but 
it is not for me to draw the paraliel.”’ ’ 

After enumerating a long 
charges against the first lord of the 
admiralty, for his neglect in victuallug 
the navy, the hon. member proceed- 
ed,— 

‘And now, Sir, that I’m on my legs, a 
word or two to trowsers: such is the piti- 
ful economy of administration, such the 
paltry treachery of contractors, that, what 
from an origin: i] coarseness of yarn, What 
from the more pernicious and slovenly 
lexture of the workim: inship, pot a trowser 
but gaped with lacerations, whose expand- 
ed apertares discovered what—the parli- 
anentary decorum of this House forbids 
ne to reveal. Spurred on by such pow- 
eriul incentives, | take this earliest occa- 
Mon to vive notice to the Louse, that I 

all move, on this day tortnigit, for the | 
oar to resolve itself into a conunitle e, 
inorder to take into consideration the se- 
Yeral wetelity grievances, of the outline 
of which | have just now had the honour | 
to give you a rude sketch. When I shall 
abo move you, Sir, that the several inalt- | 
‘ters, distillers of ein, venders of tobacco, | 
singed In trowsers, vetailers of rum, pick- 
lers of pork, and purveyors of potatoes, 
logether with their several se rvants, fai. 
lowers, ; apprentices, and retainers, be or- 
” ae ete nd this house de die in diem, 
he * ver all such que stions and matters 

Ching the said inquiry, as shall be put 


to 
the m by the pemesiasiaian s0 to be ap- 
OiMmted,? 





"The style of Mir. Burke is adinira- 


imy 
lithe present adniinistré 


crue and constitutional safegua: “dof 
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te Srey in the fallowinn ae 

attributed to that gentieman :— 
‘Tl must Sir, notwithstanding 
long and melancholy experience of 
| cannot hear, 


confess, 


‘tion, 
without astonishment, the language held 
forth by the speech, and echoed in this 
day’s debate. ‘This session, Sir, ata pe- 
riod big with horre r, pregn ms with ruin 
to this country, is ‘ushered | with the 
sone of triumph ; - and Parliament are bid 
to rejoice, at a time when nothing but the 
language of despair is to be heard 
throughout the nation. Surely, Sir, the 
hour is at last arrived, when humility and 
moderation ought $0 take place of pride 
— of launch- 





ep 


list of | 


and centidence; when, 
ing {uither into a sea of troubles, we 
night be content to try be little can be 


saved from al wreck cf national honeur 
and prosperity. Ministers might at length 
condescend A tell us, what means are 
left to avert the gathering ruin; how we 
are to tread back the mazes of error and 
folly, through which we have been led; 
and where are the resources from which 
one cleam of hope might dawn upon us, 
inthe hour of danger and despair; but, 
deaf to the soleinn call of occasion and 
necessity, they rejoice in the absence of 
(| ought, in the contempt of foresight. 
Like the wretch who seeks in stupefaction 
“a momentary relief from sorrow, thev sink 
from a voluntary intoxication into a torpid 
insensibility. ‘The illusion, indeed, is 
not to be confined within the narrow li- 
mits of their own minds; its baneful in- 
fluence must be circulated through every 
corner of the nation; and, by a shameful 
perversion, that anxiety for the public 
welfare, which, in times like these, 1s, In 
my opinion, the highest of public virtues, 


must be amused with the pageantry of 


domestic warfare, or — by the opiate 
of our American Gazettes. Lown, Sir, 
even on principles of oat iene, L cannot 
| but consider the style of these ministerial 
annals, as no very favourabie criterion of 
the present times. Tn happter days, their 
| characteristic was plain conciseness. Vic- 
tories were then too rapid, too numerous, 
to adinit of-a dilated relation. Success ts 
seldom tedious, but [ am afraid our high- 
lest achievements have amounted to no 
| more than the inroads of savages, or the 
_depredations of pirates. Upon my word, 
| sir, though we may censure our officers, 
| our ministers at least show some general- 
iship; if they cannot deceive the « enemy, 
| they are prompt enough to mislead their 
_ countrymen ; though they discover but 
little skill in the arrangement of armies, 
they have an admirable talent in marshall- 
ng gazettes. ‘Lhey have given celebrity 
o sheep-stealing, and blazoned, in all the 
pompous pro lixity of ostentatious phrase- 








| ology, the important depredations at— 
Martha’s.Asland. Certainly, Sir, the gal- 
lant commander of that expedition tl 


| vie in pastoral achievements with Ajax, 


with Jasan, or at least Don Quixote; and, 
if le does not obtain a triumph, he is 
‘clearly intitled to an ovation.’ 


" REV [EnW. 
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The Letter to Lord Byron is an elo- 
quent and friendly rewmoustrance to 
that noble bard, on his sneers at re! ligion, 
and on his ahee nce from home, when 
his country demands bis services in the 
senate. The Letter is written in good 
temper, and does the author much 
credit. 
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REMARKABLE LATINISM 
IN A CELEBRATED ENGLISH AUTHOR, 
With some Observations ow the Use of 
Hy pailage. 


To the Editor of the Literary ( ‘hronicle. 


Sir,—IN one of your late numbers 
there were several curious instances of 
Latinism exhibited in the works of some 
of our countrymen; none of them, haw- 
ever, In my opinion, so remarkable as 
the following one, which oecurs tn the 
writings of Ben Jonson, the celebrated 
dramatist. In his beautiful 
‘Drink to me only with thive eyes,’ 
we find this sing -ulasly constructed 
passave : speaking to his mistress, he 
says,— 

‘The thirst that from my soul doth rise 
Doth ask a drink divine. 
But might L of Jove’s nectar sip, 
IT would not change for thine. 
We are often cheated by the euphony 
of a line into neglect of its seuse, but 


DULL, 


j}toan Enelish reader the wrongleaded- 


ness of the last Hine in the above verse 
appears too manifest to be overlooked. 

Reasoning from the context, it is obvi- 
ous that the anthor meant to say, ‘he 
would not take Jove’s nectar in ex- 
change for that of his mistress’s lip,’ 
whilst he most perversely expresses the 
very Opposite, viz. ‘if he might sip of 
Jove’s vectar he would not change fit] 
for her's.’ 

Vhis apparent infelicity of compli- 
tnent from the poet to his mistress, his 
no doubt frequently struck the Eng- 
lish reader; to me it appeared quite 
inexpheuble, until upon consideration, 
L found it was a mere instance of that 
figure of speech so usual with Latia 
authors, denominated hypallage, 1. e. 
where the cases of an expression reci- 
procate. Itis, however, a very singu- 
lar and somewhat strained application 
of this figure, especially in our lane 
guage, where the idiom 1s scarcely na 
turalized, and accords but ungrace- 
fully with the extreme simphicity in 
our construction of sentences. I have, 
therefore, no hesitation in pronouncing 
the use of it in theabove verse, a pal- 
pable defect; though no one can allow 
inore to the general merit of the song 





, 5 
itself than | do. 
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To the classical scholar the hypal- 
lage is obvious; to the English reader 
it can be no otherwise explained than 
by informing him that § change’ means 
‘to take in excha: nge,’ though, proper- 
ly speaking, it means ‘to give in ex- 
change,’ which latter sense, the follow- 
ing word | in the song, ¢ for,’ unhappily 
confirms, 

The only Latin prototype for such 
extravagant hy pallage, which [can 
now rec collect, Is One occurring in a 
very quaint writerof that nation, "Ovid. 
Metam. lib. 8. 1. 445, where he is re- 
lating the grief of Althea for the death 
of her brothers, whom her son Melea- 
yer had slain; his words are,— 

‘Dona detim templis nato victore ferebant ; 

Cum videt extinetos fratres Althea referri. 

Que flingore dato, mestis ubulatibus urbem 

lusplet; e¢ auratis mutavit restibus atras. 
Englished thus :—* Her son being vic- 
tor, they bore gifts to the teinples of 
the xods, when Althea sees her dead 
brothers borne there. She, beating 
her breast, fills the city with sad yells ; 
and changed her black garments for 
embroidered ones.” Now the context 
shews that she made the very opposite 
exchange, 

I confess, that even in the Latin au- 
thor this use of hypallage seems to me 
rather overstrained, and approaching to 
what is called ‘a conceit,’ which ts but 
an illegitimate species of mental inge- 
nuity. Lest, however, this opinion 
should seein the result af temerity, I 
offer the following reasons for it. 
There are two species of hypallage 
first, where the cases only reciprocate ; 
second, where the cases reciprocate, 
aud the seuses of the expression under 
both forms reciprocate also. This se- 
condary kind of hypallage, or hypal- 
Jage upon hypallage, appears to me to 
be an ineligible figure of speech, inas- 
much as it isa puerile absurdity quite 
unworthy of serious poetry, to say the 
very opposite of what you mean, leav- 
ing the sense to be corrected by the 
context. We may say, indifferently,— 

‘Vela dubat ventis ; 

He gave his sails to the winds.’ 

or— 

© Velis dabat ventos ; 

He gave the winds to his sails.’ 
for the sense tn both cases is the same: 
this is an instance of the first and legi- 
timate species of hypallage. But 
would it not be absurd to say, instead 
of— 


‘Vela precurrebant ventis : 
His sails went before the winds.’ 
© Velis preecurrebant venti ; 
The winds went betore his sails. 


Yet this is exactly the. species of by- 





pallage, of which the above expressions | cian, and very fine, 


in Seen and Ovid are examples. | 
from the. 
Vy apposite 


Jonson is perhaps excusable, 
difficulty of re fusing o the ver 
rhyine for his second line, which this 
misapplication of hypallage offered 
him; but the Roman is tdefensible, 
Even though we translate his words 
thus, ‘she made an exchange between 
black and embroidered garments,’ the 
construction is forced, and the sense 
remains indefinite, except from the 
context. 

I think we may, therefore, give it as 
a general rule to authors, that that 
Spec ies of hy pallage, } in which not only 
the cases are inverted, but the sense 
perverted and rendered exactly oppo- 
site to what the context requires, Is 
faulty and in: admissible. 


eb. 5th, \ 


CALAMUS. 
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‘Astoqvaphp. 
HENRY FRANCISCO, 
A Frenchman, 132 Years of Age. 

By Dr. SILLIMAN, OF THE UNITED States. 

Two miles from Whitehall, on the 
Salem road to Albany, in the state of 
New York, lives Henry Francisco, a 
native of France, and of a place which 
he provounced Esser. He _ believes 
himself to be one hundred and thirty- 
four years old, and the country around 
believe him to be of this great age, 
When we arrived at his residence, (aa 
plain farmer’s house, not painted, ra- 
ther out of repair, and much open to 
the wind,) he was up stairs, at his daily 
work, of spooling and winding yarn, 
This oc cupation Is auxiliary to “that of 
his wife, who is a weaver, and although 
more than eighty years old, she weaves 
six yards a-day, and the old man can 
supply her with more yarn than she 
can weave. Supposing he must be 
very feeble, we offered to go up stairs 
to hin, but he soon came down, walk- 
ing somewhat stooping, and supported 
by a staff, but with less apparent In- | 
convenience than most persons exhibit 
at eluhty-five or ninety, His stature 
is of the middle size, and although his 
person is rather delicate and slender, 
he stoops but little, even when unsup- 
ported. His complexion is very fair 
and delicate, and his expression bright, 
cheerful, and intelligent ; his fe: teres 
are handsome, and, considering 
they have endured through one-third 
part of a second century, * they are re- 
gular, comely, and w onderfully undis- 
figured by the hand of time; his eyes 


are of a lively blue; bis profile is Gree | nation of Queen Anne, 1 1702. 
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his head is com. 
pletely covered with the most beautiful 
cand delicate white locks Imazinable ; 

they are so long aud abundant as "i 
fall gracefully from the crown of his 
head, parting regularly from a central 
point, and reac hing down to his shoul. 
ders; his hair ts perfec tly snow white, 
except where it is thick in his neck ; 

when parte ‘there, it shews some fey 
dark shades, the remuaiis of a former 
century. 

He still retains the front teeth of his 
upper jaw; his mouth ts not fallen jn, 
like that of old people generally, aad 
his lips, particularly, are like those of 
middle life; his voice ts strong and 
sweet toned, although a little tremn- 
lous; his hearing very little impaired, 
so that a voice of usual strength, with 
distinct articulation, enables him to 
uoderstand; his eye-sight is sufficient 
for his wor ‘ and he Sette vulshes larve 
print, such as the title-pase of the 
Bible, without glasses; his health is 
good, and has always been so, except 
that he has now a cough and expecto- 
ration, 

He informed us that his father, dri- 
veu out of Frauce by religious perse- 
‘cution, fled to Ainsterdam ; by his re- 
lation, it must have been on account of 
the persecutions of the French protest- 
ants, or Huguenots, in the latter part 
of the reign of (louis XLV. At Am- 
sterdam, his father married his mother, 
a Dutch woman, five years before ‘* 
was born, and before that event re- 
turned with her into France. Wheu 
he was five years old, his father agatu 
fled on account of *de religion,’ as he 
expressed it, (for his language, al- 
though very intelligible English, 1s 
nar ked by French peculiarities). He 
says he well remembers their flight, 
and that it was in the winter; for he 
recollects, that as they were desceud- 
ing a hill which was covered with 








that | 


| 
\ 
| 
| 


snow, he cried out to his father, § O fa- 
der, do go back and get my little car- 
role,’ (a little boy’s ‘sliding sledye or 
sleigh). 


From these dates we are shield to 
fix the time of his birth, provided he 
is correct in the main fact, for he says 
he was present at Queen Anne's core 
nation, and was then sixteen years old, 
the 3Ist day of May, old style. His 
father, as he asserts, after his return from 


Holland, had again been driven yn 
France by persecution, and the secon 


time took re fue in Holland, and cr? 
wards on ol ind, where he reside’ 
with his family at the time of the coro- 
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makes Francisco to have been bora in 


~ evid he fought in all Queen 
qne’s Wars, and was at many battles, 
aud under many commanders, but his 
emory fails, and he cannot rement= 
ber their names, except the Duke of 
Varlborough, who was one of them. 

| He bas beew much cut up by 
inds, which he shewed us, but can- 
always give a very distinct account 


Wol 
jot 
of his warfare, 

He came out, with his father, from 
Eaglind, to New York, probably ear- 
lyin the last century, but cannot re- 
member the date. 

He said, pathetically, when pressed 
for accounts of his military experience, 
‘0, [ was in all Queen Anne’s wars ; 
Iwas at Niagara, at Oswego, on the 
Ohio (in Braddock’s defeat, in 1755, 
where he was wounded), [ was car- 
ried prisoner to Quebec, (in the revo- 
lutionary war, when he must have been 
at least ninety years old.) [> fight im 
all sorts of wars all my life; T see 
dreadful tronble; and den to have 
dem, we tought our friends turn to- 
res; and the British too, and tight 
aviinst Ourselves 5 O, dat was de worst 
of all,’ 

He here seemed mach affected, and 
almost too full for utterance, It seems, 
that during the revolutiouary war, he 
Kept a tavern at Fort Edward, and he 
lamented, ima Very ehipated manner, 
that the tories burnt his house and 
bara, and four hundred bushels of 
vrains this, his wife said, was the 
saine year that Miss M‘Crea was mur- 
dered, 

He has had two wives and twenty- 
one children; the youngest child is 
the daughter, in whose house he now 
lives, and she is fifty-two vears old ; 
of course he was eluhty-two when she 
Wiis born: they SUP pose several of the 
older children are still living, ata very 
advanced age, beyond the Ohio, but 
they have not heard of them in several 
years, “The family were neighbours to 
the family of Miss 31Cre a, and were 
acquainted with the circumstances of 
her tragical death, They nel, tliat 
the lover, Mr. Jones, aut first, vowed 


vem ‘ . ¢ *6 
easeance against the Endians, bat, on 


salt 


COlnting the COst, Wise ly euve t uy). 
—Heary Francisco Dats been, all his 
ile, very active and energetic, ai- 
hough nota stout-framed man. He 
Was formerly fond of spirits, aod did, 
= Certaia period, drink more than 
“S proper, but that habit appears to 
ave been loug abandoned. 

fy Other respects he hus been re- 
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markably abstemious, eating but little, 
and particularly abstaining almost en- 
tirely from auimal food ; his favourite 
articles being tea, bread and butter, 
and baked apples. His wife said, that 
after such a breakfast, he would go 
out and work till noon; then dine up- 
ou the same, if he could get it, and 
then take the same at might; and par- 
ticularly, that always drank tea 
whenever he could obtain it, three 
cups at a time, three tines a-day, 

The old man manifested a good 
deal of feeling, and even of tenderness, 
which increased as we treated bim with 
respect and kindness; he often shed 
tears, and particularly when, on com- 
ing away, we gave him money; he 
looked up to heaven, and fervently 
thanked God, buat did not thank us; 
he, however, pressed our lands very 
wartily, wept, and wished us every 
blessing, and expressed something se- 
rious with respect to our meeting in 
the next world. He appeared to have 
religious impressions on his mind, not- 
withstanding his pretty frequent excla- 
mations, when animated, of * good 
God! O, my God!’ which appeared, 
however, not to be used in levity, and 
were probably acquired in childhood, 
from the almost colloquial § Moo 
Dicu,’ &c. of the French. The old- 
est people im the vicinity remember 
Francisco, as being always, from their 
earliest recollection, much older than 
themselves; aud a Mr. Fuller, who re- 
cently died there, between eighty aud 
ninety years of age, thought Francisco 
was one hundred and forty. 

On the whole, although the evidence 
rests, ina degree, on his own credibi- 
lity, still, as many things corroborate 
it, and as his character appears remark- 
ably sincere, guileless, and affectionate, 
| am inclined to believe that he is as 
old as he is stated to be. He ts really 
a most remarkable and interesting old 
ina; there is nothing, either in his 
person or dress, of the negligence and 
squalidness of extreme age, especially 
when not in elevated circumstances ; 
on the contrary, he is agreeable and 
attractive, aud were be dressed iu a su- 


he 


perior manner, and placed in a hand- 
some and well-furnished apartment, he 
would be a most beautiful old man. 
Little could I have expected to con- 
verse and shake hands with a nan who 
has been a soldier in most of the wars 
of this country for ove hundred years 
more than a century ago, 
fought under Marlborough iu the wars 
of Queen Anne, and who (already 
grown up to manhood) saw her crown. 


—_—\W lo, 
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ed one hundred and seventeen years 
since; who, one hundred and twenty- 
eight years ago, and in the century be- 
fore the last, was driven from France 
‘by the proud, magnificent, and into- 
lerant Louis XIV., and who has lived 
a furly-fourth part of all the time that 
the human race have occupied this 
globe / 


—_——— (Oro 
JOHN BUNYAN’S DEFENCE OF 
HIMSELF. 


‘Wuar the Devil could devise,’ says 
he, ‘and his instruments mveot, was 
whirled up and down the country 
avainst me, thinking that by that 
means they should make my ministry 
to be abandoned. It began, therefore, 
to be ramoured up and down, among 
the people, that [ was a witch, a jesuit, 
ahighwayman, and the like. ‘Po all 
which [shall only say, God knows that 
f am inwocent. But that which was 
reported with the boldest confidence, 
was that | had my misses, my w——s, 
my bastards,—yea, tuo wives at once, 
and the like. Now, these slanders, 
with the other, I glory iv, because but 
slanders, foolish or kuavish hes, and 
falsehoods cast upon me by the devil 
and his seed. And should I not be 
dealt with thus wickedly by the world, 
I should want one sign of a suint and 
a child of God: Matt. v. 10,41. My 
foes have missed their mark in this 
their shooting at me. I am not the 
man. | wish that they themselves be 
cuiltless, If all. the foruicators and 
adulterers in England were hanged up 
by the neck till they be dead, John 
Bunyan, the object of their envy, 
would be still alive and well. 1 know 
not whether there be such a thing as a 
woman breathing under the face of 
Heaven, but by their apparel, their 
children, or by common fame, except 
my wife.” And io this I adure the 
wisdom of God, tiat he made me shy 
of women, from my first conversion 
until now. Those know and can also 
bear me witness, with whoin | have 
been most intimately concerned, that 
it isa rare thing to see ne carry it plea- 
sant towards a woman. “She common 
salutation of women I[ abhor. It ts 
odious to me tn whomsoever I see it. 
Their company alone IT cannot away 
with. [seldom so much as touch a 
womnan’s hand: for I think these things 
not so becoming me. When I have 
seen good men salute these women 
that they have visited, or that have vi- 
sited them, I have at times made my 
objection against it; and when they 
bave answered that it was but a piece 
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of ervility, L have told them it is not a 
Co! nely sight. Some, indeed, have 
urged the holy kiss. But then I have 
asked why they made baulks?)> W hy 
they did salute the most handsome, 
and let the ill-favoured Thus, 
how laudable soever sueh siies may 
have been in the eyes of others. 
have been unseemly i Inmy sight.’ 


they 


Original Perctry. 


FARE THEE WELL! 
Furic thee Well!—perhaps for ever! 
Cant thinkit; must we part? 
Cease to love thee, | shall never, 
Whilst this life's 


Pare thee well, my bosoin’s treasure,— 
I must sever from thine arms, 

Whilst to leave thee, purest pleasure 
Thrills my soul with dire alarms! 





blood warms my heart! 


Fare thee well, until we meet, 
Trust, iy dear—no distant date, 
When we shall all our vows renew, 
Unfetter’d by the grasp of fate! 
Fare thee well !—when far away, 
May Heaven thy path with roses strew ; 
But who the pang shall now allay, 
Hid in that cruel word—adieu ! Harr. 
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-THE WANDERING BEE. 


©, I have been over moor, mountain, and val- 


ley, 
Have kissed the sweet vi'let, unseen, on the 
leas 
In the dark forest-shade, where the ivy-bands 
dally 


With hawtborn and woodbine, have wauder'd 
as free. 
Far around, tho’ the dull eye of man can dis 
cover 
No bright place of resting, a maiden I sec, 
Jn mantle of modesty, waiting her lover, 
To share all her sweets with the wanderiny 
bee. 


No land of perfume, where the sun ever briviit- 


ens, 
Can boast of a beauty that blooins not ‘for 
nie 5 
.k-blowing north, where Aurora scarce 
high tens, 
But fills a sweet cup to the wandering bee. 
All hide n I’ve travell’d, all Eden pursuing 
The rich-lurking bloom that distils but for 
mie 5 


No bie 


Now weary and way-worn, no more afar sucing, | 
Give over, thou rover, and list the sweet woo- | 


ing, 
The wild-tlowers of Caledon proffer to thee. 
Mac. 
IMITATION OF LORD BYRON’S* VithRs 
ON A TEAR. 
In joy or in grief, 
To afford us relief, 
Aid the faimt sinking spirits to cheer, 
When the heart to the eyes 
ts emotion supplies, 
It melts on the cheek in a tear. 
The accents may speak, 
But theirlanguage is weak, 
And little expiession can bear ; 


SES | 


Sr 


But tne eyes tell a tale 
That must elways prevail, 
When they speak to the heart in a tear. 
Deception and guile 
May impose tor a while, 
When Misfortune or Sorrow are near; 
But we quickiy decide, 
Wien Compassion’s full tide 
Overtlows with that tribute—u leur. 
When insult or pride 
The feelings deride, 
And scoffers the merriment share, 
Retiring from view, 
To nature still true, 
The heart seeks reliefin a tear. 
When Friendship and Love 
Those sentiments prove, 
That unite us in harmouy here ; 
We feel the fond tie, 
And with pleasure reply 
In the language of silence—wa tear. 
Shouia the deep distant knell 
On the ev’ning breeze teil, 
That a friend lias departed our sphere 5 
With vrief we deplore 
Wisi no pow’r can restore, 
And his virtues einbalim with a tear. 
Ah! to whom is it known 
Whiere his spirit is flown ? 
Not even the sight of the seer 
The realms can explore 
On eternity’s shore, 
Where his eye may have witnessed the tear. 
The thoughtless and gay, 
While they frolic and piay, 
Nor Conscience nor Reason will lear 5 
Ah! let them reflect, 
Ler their calls they reject 
ipation Miy cost them a tear. 


Diss 

Tie blooming young belle 
Of ber conquests nay tell, 
| And vainly may seek a compeer ; 
| No beauty can save 
| 
| 





From the gloom of the grave, 
And she quits this bright scene with a tear. 
Ye Christians below, 
ln this valley of woe, 
| Who the word of your Maker revere ; 
| Tho’ in hope you depart, 
| The untractable heart 
| Will resign its abode with a tear. 
Ye infidel crew, 
Who daring} 
The Bibie’s br) rout ~) iL’? Witha shaceet 
| lis truth sirall too late 
Add a pang to your fate 


y view 





' 
| And Repentance suall wake with a tear. 
LG B. 
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ON LOVE. 

d tints of April skies, 
uurs——Iris—og! lowing 
| Change suddenly, as if by magic power, 
| To shadowy gloom or storm vs C immerian lower. 
And thus, 


[VE 


eee 
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the vision- dazzling dreams ot love, 
lis bland delig 


i ‘hits, that Chari With rapt ule re \ 
| SWay ’ 


7 1. _ } rad . | y 
| Sink into desolation, t! 


len, to prove 
Its hopes were mock'ries, tempting to betray. 
Ah! allits fairy pleasures, bright and gay, 
| Hearts may possess, but will notlong retain ; 
| Like twilight vapours, swift they glide away, 
And rapture’s tunis are changed to throbs of 
pain, 
Yea, oft in th’ meridian of love’s gladness, 


every 





flicre comes a shade of gloom—a thought of 
sadnes ‘3. 
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THE LAPLANDER TO HIS MISTRE 
On, fairest of the Liplind race 
For wi Wilds T trace, 

While bound in winter’s snow 
Wien no gay foilag 
One cheeiless glare ‘around WE see, 

And rivers cease to tlow. 


1 " . 
wou the Crears 


e decks e; wh tree, 


When to my sledge I often pat 

My rein- “deer, sure and swift 0° fo it, 
And whisper * ii lits ear: ; 

Tis not the distance that 1 tell, 

The usual track he knows full well, 
’Tisy—* bear me to my dear, 


The swift zebelia+ when I trace, 

And snow-tracks guide me in the chae ey 
The prize is not for me 

The soft sleek skin / never wear, 

I seek it io adorn my fairy— 
I liunt it, love, for thee. 


When to obtain of thee a view, 
J the accustoni’d gift renew 4%, 
My heart bestows it tree; 
Tho’ thy father spirits prize, 
My spirits centre in thine eyes, 
And flow for none but thee. 


May sude le *n snows o’erwhelm my deer, 

May [ ne'er gain the silver hare §; 
Ife’er | prove untrue 5 

The sav'ry bear ne'er deck my board, 

iy winicr’s hut be never stord, 
Wien L love aught but you. 

‘ho’ four successive suns shall rise, 

And four long niglts obscure our skies, 
Mer Lam blest with youll; 

Well pleas’d the time Vl toil for thee— 

Such servitude appears as tree, 
Such recompence in view. 


iL. L. 
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Che Drama. 
eenadane 

Notuing of importance has occurred 
in the dramatic world, during the pre 
sent week; if we except what to the 
respective treasuries, is of the greatest 
Importance, that owing to the imeeting 
of a ee mt and the consequent M- 
flux of fashionables, all the theatres 
have been well attended.; at tre 
King’s Theatre, I/ Barone de Dolsheim 
has given way to Nozze de Figaro, i 
old and deserved favourite of the pao- 
lie; at Drury Lane, where iKean has 
playe <d some of his favourite characters 
other evening to excellent 
houses, Miss S. Booth bas been, we 
are alad to find, restored to a winter 
theatre. Covent Garden — attrac 
crowded audiences without novelty, 
though one is forthcoming, entitled 

* The Laplanders, when entering on a jour- 
ney, are said to whisper in the ear of the reli 
deer, where they are to 20. — 

+ The zebelia resembies the 
fur is much more beaut itul. bop 

t The lover pure! ases every visit to his, uf 
one, by giving a bottle or bran: dy to her fatlet 
or nearest relation. ite 

) In very cold countries the hares turn W 
in winter. 
\| ‘Tue lover, e 


! . 
Wife, must serve her father four yeals. 


narten, but the 
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2 Chi dren of the Mist, founded on 
» Legend ‘of Montrose. At the 
irrevs the mew melodrama, with a 
yange of the after-piece, secures to 
ise its usual eae while 


tis ; how 
Tom and Jerry cou- 





the Adelphi, 
gine unabatingly attractive. Nr. 


John Reeve’s Jerry, is an edimirable 
piece of acting. The Olympic, which 
has been ¢ closed for a few days, in cov- 
quence of some temporary embar- 
ppsments, Opens uuder a new mi mage- 
ad ou Monday. ‘The five tons’ look- 
ine’ olass at the Cc oboury vores off hea- 
vily; the audiences at this thestv used 
tv ‘complain there was nothing worth 














wethis surely cannot now be the 
ese, when a mirror before them eaa- 
hies them to see theaiselves. 
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Literature and Science. 

The Pirate has been translated into 
French, and published at Paris in four 
vlumes, 12mo., at the low price of 


wen franes—tess than one third of the; 


cst price of the English edition. 

Mr. J. P. Thomas has in the press a 
Legal and Constitutional Argament, 
supported by authorities, against the 
illeged reht of restraining the publi- 
cation of reports of judicial procecd- 
iis, 

Antique Monuments of Chaldea and 
Canaan. — An tniteresting supplement 
to Ancient Oriental biistory; to Books 
of Travels into the bast; and to the 
Holy Bible, is now preparing for pub- 
lication, in quarto, by John Landseer, 
Engraver to the “yg 

German Translations,—The Ger- 
Mans are not only yreat original writ- 
ers, but great translators also. Among 

he works whi ich have recently appear- 
we ina German dress, are many of the 
lest and most popular of our books 
travels; among these may be enu- 
erated, Dodwell’s Classical Vour in 
Greece, Hughes's interesting work on 

Hat country and Steily, and finneir’s 
Travels throagh Asin Minor. A 


ty 
Hus hes also been translated | Dy 


’ Lilie 
dau, who has fearaailis irisec df wis C ou. trv- 
he wath many of the celebrated 
Wwotch uovels, Translations of the 
‘ollowing “W orks have also appe are cf of 
Wl Germany, VIZ. Luccock on 
) Busby's History of Music, 
reenough on Geology, and Malthus 
and Say’s publications relative to the 
pression of Commerce. 
erculaneum MSS.—Sir Humphrey 
Wy has published the following ge- 


erg] 
observations on the papyrl found 





NnAas- | 





in Herculaneun. The | Roman MSS. 
found in the Museum, are in general 
composed of papyrus of a muc +h thick- 
er texture than the Greek ones, and 
the Roman characters are usually 
larver, and the rolls much more volu- 
minous; the characters of the Greek 
MSS, likewise, with a few exceptions, 
are more perfect than those of the La- 
tinones. From the mixture of Greek 
characters in several fragments of La- 
tin MSS. and from the form of the 
letters and the state of decom position 
in which they are found, it ts extreme- 
ly probable that they were of a very 
aucieut date when buried.  L looked 
in vain amongst the MSS. and on the 
animal charcoal surrounding them, for 
vestives of letters in oxicte of iron; and 
it would seem from = these circum. 


stances, as well as from the omission of 


any mention of such a substance by 
Pliny, that the Romas, up to his pe- 
riod, never used the ink of galls and 
iron for writing: and it is very preba- 
ble, that the adoption of thisink, end 
the use of parchment, took place at 
the same time. The earliest MSS, 
probably in existence on parchment, 
are those corlices rescriptt discovered 


by Monsignore Mai, inthe hbraries of 


I have tried seve- 
ral substances for restoring colour to 
the letters in ancient MSS. The tri- 
ple prussiate of potash, used in the 
inanver recoummended by the late Sir 


Milan and Rome. 


Charles Blagden, with the alternation ! 


of acid, T bave found successful; but 
by making a weak solution of it with 
a small qui antity of muriatic acid, aud 
by applying them to the letters in their 
state of mixture with a camel's hair 
pencil, the results are still better. It 
is remarkable, that no 
Greek, and very few only of Latin 
poctry, have been found in the whole 
collection of the MSS. of Hercula- 
neum 3; and the sentences in the speci- 
mens we unrolled, in which Mr. Elius- 
ley was able to find a sufficieut num- 
ber of words to infer their meaning, 
that the works of which they are 
the remains, were of the same kind as 
Lefore examimed, and beloved 
to the schools of the Greek eprourean 
nhifosophers aud sophists. Nearly 
one thousand columns of dierent 
works, a great part unrolled under the 
superintendence of Mr. Hayter, and at 
the expense of George IV., have been 
copied and engraved by the artists em- 
ployed in the Museum ; but from the 
characters of the persons charged with 
their publication, there is very little 
probability of their being, for many 


show 


! 
those 


years, Offered to the world. Should 
discoveries of MSS, at any futare time 
be made at Herculaneuin, it 1s to be 
hoped that the papyri will be mnmecdi- 
ately excluded from the atmosphere, 
by being put into air-tight eases, filled 
with carbonic acid after their introduce 
tion. There can be no doubt that the 
specimens now in the Museum were in 
a much better state when they were 
first discovered ; and the most perfect 
even, and those the coarsest in their 
texture, must have been greatly injured 
during the sixty-nine years they have 
been exposed to the atmosphere. The 
persous who have the care of MSS. 
found at Herculaneum, state that their 
original nunrber was 1696, and that 
431 have been operated upon or pre- 
sented to foreign governments, so that 
1265 ought to remain; bat amongst 
these, by far the larger proportio ure 
sinall fragments, or specimens so in- 


—_— — _— eS - - ~- - - -_— 


jured pee mutilated that there 1s not 


the least chance of recovering any por- 
tion of their conteuts.’ 








fragments of 





Che Wee. 


© Floriferis ut apes in saltibus omnia limant, 
Omnia nos itidem depascimur aurea di¢ia.’ 
yet LUCRETIUs. 
Crebillon, whe in the Bastile, and 
while seated at his dinner, saw through 
the darkness visible of his cell an ani- 
inal squatted, vis a@ vis, on his table, 
aud was soon able to perccive that it 
had along slender tail, aud was not a 
cat, but at) enormous rat. He had an 
unconquerable antipathy to rits, and, 
springing from his seat, cried aloud 
with terror, and overturned his table. 
The noise brought mm a tarnkey, who 
found him pate, tremblhuy, and nearly 
senseless, and it was a long tine ere he 
recovered himself. This auimal had 
been the coinpantou ofa preceding pri- 
soner, who had tamed it; and so we'll 
did the horrible sotittude of the Bustile 
operate in removing the dutipathy of 
Crebillon to these CHER t1tee that at 
leneth he became re 
pany, and even shated his provis‘ous 
with it. So true is it, that misery 
makes us acquainted with strange so- 
ciety. , 
Legistative Aceuracy.—A_ singular 
circumstance occurred in the parlia- 
mentary proceedings of the last ses- 
sion. Au eminent solicitor in’ the 
country, had two bills before Parha- 
inent at the same period, ove for the 
inclosure of certain coulmons, the other 
for making or repairing a turnpike- 
road. Through somé unaccountable 


inistake in the engrossment, the titles 


coucifecd to its Come 
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of the bills were exchanged, and before! selves in inaking yvarments for their | 


the error was discovered, the bills re- 
ceived the royal assent. Consequent« 
ly, there was an Inclosure Act, con- 
taining a whole string of clauses relat- 
ing to a turnpike-road, and a ‘Turn- 
pike Act, with clauses relating only 
to the inclosure of commons. The 
parties are und-r the necessity of ap- 
plying to Parliament this session to 
correct the error, This calls to our 
mind a more curious circumstance. 
At the third reading of a bill inflicting 
a penalty of 501., a member moved 


that the words * punishable by tine of 


501.’ be omitted, and the words ¢ pu- 
nishable by seven years’ transportion,’ 
inserted in their stead, which being 
earned, the bill was printed and stood 
thus—punishable by seven years’ trans- 
portation, one half to the king, and the 
other half to the informer. 

Bon Mot of Curran.—On the forma- 
tion of the Lawyers’ Corps of Lufantry 
in Dublin, it was whispered to the re- 
giment that a certain popular barrister, 
who was lame, and with whom Mr. 
Curran was particularly intimate, in- 
tended to offer himself as a recruit. 
This so chagrined Mr. Curran, that he 
determined, if possible, to save him 
from the mortification that he knew 
must inevitably attend upon this ap- 
plication, namely—getting himself 
laughed at for his vanity, and rejected 
as unfit, The day following that 
upon which Mr. Curran obtained this 
information, he stepped up to the ble- 
inished barrister, in the hall of the 
Four Courts, whilst he was in confab 
with an eminent attorney, and with his 
bewitching but incorrigible vivacity, 
nzcecosted him, ‘ha! L , SO you're 
voing to dist? *1 believe [ must join,’ 
suid the other consequentially. * You 
are ina great hurry to be shot” was 
the replication, * For what ?? demand- 
ed the other. £ For disobedience of 
orders,’ said Mr, Curran; ‘for, by St. 
Patrick, wheu you’re ordered to march 
you'll hAalt.”—All present were con- 
founded, save the wit himself, who 
wheeled off to another group, with 
whom he gossipped as gaily as if he 
had never said * halt /” 

French Ministerial Eloquence.—In 
the sittings of the Deputies of the 23d 
of April, in which the corn laws were 
discussed, the minister of state, M. 
de Villele, rose,—* Gentlemen,’ said 
he, § an abundant mine of corn has been 
discovered, aud worked on the banks 
of the Black Sea, &c.’ 

Royal Industry.—The sisters of 
Alexander the Great employed them- 
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brothers. ‘The celebrated Lucretia 


used to spin in the midst of her female | 
who was so-— 


attendants. Auvustus, 
vereigu of the world, for many years 
wore no other clothes but what his wife 
and sister made hin; and; ina much 
more recent period, it was the custom, 
in the northern parts of the world, for 
the princesses to prepare several of the 
dishes at every meal, 


Moorish Bravery.—In an engage- 
ment between the Spaniards and Moors 
in 845, Almanzor, the Moorish gene- 
ral, seeing his troops beginning to fly, 
sat down in a field with his hands 
across, proclaiming, ‘he would there 
wait for death, since he was forsaken 
by his army.’ The soldiers, ashamed 
to desert their general, rallied, drove 
back the Spaniards in every direction, 
aud ultimately gained a complete vic- 
tory. 

Lawyers.— According to the ‘Asiatic 
Researches,’ a curious mode of trying 
the title of land is practised in Hindos- 
tan. ‘Pwo holes are dug in the disput- 
ed spot, im each of which the plaratith 
and defendant's lawyers put one of their 
legs, and remain there until one of 
them is tired, or complains of being 
stung by the insects, in which case his 
client is defeated. In this country it 
is the client, and not the lawyer, who 
‘puts his foot into it / 

forsen Friars. — Shakespeare, in 
some of his plays, uses the expression 
of forsen friars, forsen nuns. Some 
of his editors conjecture, that this is a 
corruption of fort saint, that is, holy 
friars. But t find that ancieutly there 
was such a word as fursen in the Eng- 
lish language. LT have lately, in au 
old act of parliament, met with forsen 
always, meaning excepting always ; 
the word was doubtless formed from 
tie old French word fors, except; aud 
perhaps with the addition of the word 
en, as iu the French that word vene- 
rally succeeds, e. g. furs en cela, except 
in this. Hence it seems probable, that 
likewise some derivative 
and cognate sense in our old language, 


which might render it a proper adjunct | 
We still say of a | 


to friars and nuns. é 
pettish man, that he is very ready to 


take exception; forsen might therefore | 
possibly have some such meaning as | 
Jormal, scrupulous, precise, prudish ; 


and as the speakers in Shakespeare, 
who use the are exclaiming 
against friars, it seems to have been in- 
tended to imply a bad sense of religi- 
ous reserye, 


word, 
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